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No. 1 


Our good friend, Steve Fisher, the navy author, 
sends this interesting report of an add.ess by a lit- 
erary celebrity. He writes: 


On December 8th, Rupert Hughes spoke before a 
large auditorium of aspiring authors in the Manual 
Arts High School—night edition—of Los Angeles. 
Mr. Hughes was emphatic in stressing his views on 
the so-called “literary” magazines which start from 
Story and go on down the line. Their way of saying 
“We are artistic; our stories are significant,’ Mr. 
Hughes says, reminds him of the man who goes about 
saying to everyone, “I am intelligent; I am above 
you”—when that man makes nothing, starves in a 
garret and you are gleaning six or seven hundred a 
week from your “unintelligent” job. The editors of 
these so-called “high art’’ books take stories no other 
magazine would touch—they usually leave you with 
a doleful end and no story at all—just writing, and 
bad writing at that. Yet their authors call themselves 
“artists.” Saturday Evening Post and Cosmopolitan 
authors are mere “commercial hacks’’ in their eyes— 
not “artists.” Winding all this up, Rupert Hughes 
said very expressively: “An artist—that is, a real 
artist, is one who doesn’t give a damn whether he is 
an artist or not!” Predicting a short life for these 
literary books—if they can be called by their own self- 
appointed titlk—Mr. Hughes said that these “artists’’ 
will starve more than ever now that the depression 
has lifted and the real magazines are blooming forth 
again—either starve or learn to write what people 
want to read. 

Of other interests, and answering a bellowed ques- 
tion from the gallery, Mr. Hughes said: “The new 
writer, as I see it, had absolutely no chance during 
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the past three years of depression, cut advertising, 
dying magazines, and general panic. Now there will 
be no more magazine deaths—except those that would 
die regardless of hell and high water. Although the 
new writer will have to struggle like all get-out dur- 
ing this coming cycle of months, in order to crash 
them, he certainly will be able to crash a year from 
today if he has anything at all on the ball. If there 
ever was a time to learn writing, my friends, it és 
now. 1935 is going to see fiction conditions better 
than ever before!” 

Answering another tyro’s question, Mr. Hughes 
stressed heavily the matter of developing characteriza- 
tion in everything one writes. “Open your heart to 
every one,” he said; “get every reaction, every man’s 
or woman’s slant—don’t be narrow, or selfish, or 
stuck in your shell, which is the natural trait of most 
writers. Open up that heart—it won’t cost you any- 
thing and will do more for you than any text-book 
on learning real human characters.:’ And he added: 
“Don't copy anybody’s style—copy only correct spell- 
ing and punctuation.” 


Mr. Hughes’s views are entitled to respect, whether 
we agree with him or not. For ourselves, we emphat- 
ically disagree with his estimate of the experimental 
and literary magazines. We shall disagree with him 
even though his prediction of their short life and 
the starvation of their writers should be borne out. 
The courage of the men and women who launch these 
magazines and write for them, in a commercial age 
which does its best to crush out every value not 
measured by the dollar, arouses our sincere admiration. 

Perhaps they are a bit self-conscious in their claims 
to significance and artiness. But may not this form 
of self-consciousness be as easily forgiven as the bla- 
tant self-consciousness of money success? Perhaps 
these magazines and their writers do tend rather heav- 
ily toward the sombre and doleful. Undoubtedly there 
is bad writing as well as good writing to be found in 
them. They are not all equally good; some are quite 
amateurish. The important thing is that they are 
experimenting, trying out new forms, seeking to rise 
above the shackles of popular appeal and overworked 
sure-fire formulas. If a man is willing to starve in a 
garret in order to strive toward an ideal, far be it 
from us to deny him the bitter satisfaction of looking 
down on his plutocratic brethren with their several 
hundreds a week. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST receives in almost 
every mail grateful letters from readers who have sold 
material to new and old markets as a result of market 
tips in its pages. Now and then we also get the pic- 
ture from the editor’s side, as witness the following 
from Mr. Barrows Mussey of the book publishing 
firm, Loring & Mussey: 

“I am sure you will be interested to know that we 
have just sent a contract for six books to one of your 
subscribers, Mr. August W. Derleth, of Sauk City, 
Wis., who wrote to us in answer to the notice in THE 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. His agent was not even 
going to handle the book (a detective story), and 
through A. & J. Mr. Derleth landed it with us, first 
clip. We are expecting great things of him, and are 
greatly pleased to have landed so intelligent and pro- 
ductive an author before others got their claws on 
him: We hope you can lead us to some more like 
that!” 


The deaths of Louis Joseph Vance and Robert W. 
Chambers, during December, deprived America of two 
of its most widely read popular authors. Both, un- 
doubtedly, numbered their reader following in the 
millions. 
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THE OPPORTUNITIES IN 
WRITING FOR RADIO 


. . . By LEVON E. HORTON 


OES radio offer a real market for the wares 
of the free-lance writer? I'll answer 
that question with the opinions of four 

of the foremost authorities in America. Radio 
does offer an open market today to the writer. 
There probably is no field where the new writer 
has a better chance, provided he is willing to 
work hard at the business and labor to create 
genuinely entertaining programs. 

Radio has discarded a greater portion of the 
slapstick vaudeville programs. Only the most 
prolific of the nation’s laugh provokers carry 
on today. The mystery thrillers are doing a 
rapid fade-out. And purely dramatic programs 
are coming into their own. All of which means 
that the time is ripe for writers, new and old, 
to do their stuff. The broadcasting companies 
are anxious to receive material of merit along 
this line. Advertising agencies are receptive to 
possible radio series with human appeal for their 
large accounts. 

Writing for radio demands just one thing 
beyond the ability to write. That is the knack 
of telling a story in dialogue form. That, in 
itself, is a fairly large order. According to 
Burke Boyce, continuity editor of the National 
Broadcasting Company, a great many promi- 
nent writers have been unable to make the 
grade in radio writing just on that score. They 
were schooled in writing that won its audience 
through the other senses, sight, smell and so on, 
and when they were narrowed down to hearing 
alone, their style was cramped beyond repair. 
That does not mean that hearing is the only 
sense appealed to on the air. But everything 
must be done through the medium of dialogue. 
Descriptions of glowing sunsets and luxurious 
drawing-rooms are out. 

Because of its limitations, radio writing de- 

tamands particularly definite characterizations, 
~~Boyce asserts. Every character must have indi- 

~ vidual quirks that can be brought home to the 
little family circle at the dinner table in Peoria 

a in such a manner that a vivid picture rises be- 
fore each listener. Stereotyped, wishy-washy 

characters are a complete failure. If a lisp or 
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Mr. Horton is a New York newspaper man, 
who has also written and directed plays for 
little theatres, and is at present concen- 
trating on the radio field. To obtain infor- 
mation for the following article, he inter- 
viewed four of the highest authorities in 
America on the subject of Radio opportuni- 
ties. 


wooden leg is necessary to create a lasting im- 
pression of the role, all well and good. 

Radio has been given to extremes in the past, 
Boyce admits. He feels that it is graduating 
somewhat from that state and that radio writ- 
ing of the future will permit more delicate 
shading. But he prefers vivid character por- 
trayal to drawing-room sophistication or psych- 
ological studies. 

He is very emphatic in his assertion that the 
man or woman who wants to click in radio 
writing must write directly for radio. The fact 
that the Walla Walla Women’s Club liked a 
little skit that you wrote will not sell it for 
presentation on the air. Boyce complains that 
far too many writers turn to radio as a last 
resort. They attempt to sell manuscripts dug 
out of the trunk or worn with magazine rejec- 
tions to radio, after “touching them up” to con- 
form to the requirements as they visualize 
them. That sort of approach to the radio mar- 
ket is a waste of effort. 

Boyce is interested in original radio scripts. 
He says: “There is a definite place for the 
writer who is interested in experimenting with 
radio writing. I have been somewhat disap- 
pointed that so few have brought their ingenu- 
ity to play on radio potentialities. I would like 
to see writers toy with what I call microphone 
angles. 

“In talking pictures, directors experiment no 
end with the camera and the microphone. Both 
are moved to every part of the set as suits the 
fancy of the man in charge. Camera shots are 
taken from all angles. Sound effects are gained 
by moving the microphone about. Too many 
writers fail to realize that the microphone can 
be utilized in the same manner in radio writing. 
They think it is something fastened to a par- 
ticular spot that must be played at and to. 
That is not so. We place no limitations upon 
the writer in his experiment with sound. I am 
more than receptive to any radio scripts that 
tax our ingenuity and offer possibility for new 
developments.” 
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Ferrin Fraser, continuity editor for the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, bears out Boyce’s 
assertions to the letter in that respect. He is 
even more encouraging in the matter of the 
future for the radio dramatic sketch writer. 
He asserts that drama is rapidly gaining in pop- 
ularity. Fifteen-minute programs are being 
lengthened out into thirty-minute sketches 
now. He feels certain that before another year 
has passed, full one-hour plays will be common 
on the ether. 

Fraser says there are no limitations upon a 
writer as to where he may turn for material. 
The ditch-digger is a potential radio character, 
he says, if the writer is capable of portraying 
him vividly. Both Fraser and Boyce agree, how- 
ever, that the “hick” has been somewhat over- 
done. The Middlewest and Southwest types 
have not yet been exploited so far as types from 
a particular locale are concerned. However, 
characters from anywhere can be used if the 
writer has the stuff. Fraser points to Amos ’n 
Andy as examples of what can be done. The 
black-face combination is as old as the theatre 
and as common as an old shoe. But with the 
whimsical, human touch given it by two men 
who were radio failures until they struck upon 
that idea, the pair have soared to the heights. 
There is no necessity for searching out strange 
people or subjects. The right quirk applied to 
common folks will fill the bill. 

e 

Several questions come to one’s mind on the 
subject of radio writing. Is there a definite 
trend as to type of radio drama? Comedy? 
Fantasy? Juvenile material? Melodrama? Seri- 
ous drama? 

John T. W. Martin, continuity editor of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn, Inc., one 
of the larger advertising agencies with an ex- 
pansive radio department, feels that the turn is 
toward light comedy romance. He points out 
that radio entertainment has gone through va- 
rious cycles. One successful program of a type 
brings out a deluge of others of similar nature. 
That form of program is likely to prevail until 
another succesful series of a different trend is 
offered for public consumption. The mystery 
melodrama has been widely popular for some 
time but he feels, with all of the other officials 
interviewed, that it is on the decline. He antic- 
ipates that light, sentimental romances with a 
comedy touch will be the vogue of the next 
cycle. 

Juvenile entertainment, he believes, has a 
future. Most offerings of that type have been 
of the comic-strip variety to date. He is inter- 
ested in seeing something new developed along 
this line. He admits, however, that few big 
radio advertisers have been willing to recognize 
the value of juvenile matter commercially. 


Historical sketches are something that will 
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always be included in the radio repertoire. 
However, he somewhat doubts that sort of 
writing as an outlet for the new radio writer. 

Miss Dorothy Barstow, who holds the whip 
handle of the radio division of McCann-Erick- 
son, another big advertising agency with wide 
radio activities, leans to comedy with a family 
appeal. The matter of who and how many in a 
family circle will be interested is important in 
radio writing. She points out the preference of 
most advertisers for a family program with a 
laugh in it and says it is likely to be some little 
time before material of true literary merit is 
acknowledged for commercial use. 

She also points out the likelihood of a more 
limited popularity of material with a purely 
feminine appeal. This classification is restricted 
to morning presentations because the mother 
and wife will invariably give way to the choice 
of the rest of the family during the evening. 
And almost always that means light comedy. 

Serious drama, it seems, is not yet a financial 
success on the air. The broadcasting companies, 
notwithstanding, have sufficient faith in it to 
offer it on sustaining programs with the hope 
of selling advertisers on the idea eventually. 

The broadcasting officials agree, however, on 
the role that comedy and lighter stuff is play- 
ing now. The consensus of opinion would 
direct a writer into those channels. 

How should a writer approach the radio 
market? Should he go directly to the broad- 
casting companies? Or should he attempt to 
sell his material to an advertising agency for 
one of its commercial clients? 

It appears that it is generally advisable for the 
new writer to take his stuff to the broadcasting 
companies first. They are more likely to be in- 
terested in the novice. They are more inclined 
to work with him and labor in the interest of 
correcting faults in his style and manner. The 
advertising agency is interested solely in the 
purchase and presentation of programs for its 
accounts that will have an immediate appeal to 
the radio audience. If a writer has such mate- 
rial on tap and is certain of its value, he is jus- 
tified in taking it directly to an agency. If 
there is doubt in his mind, he will do better to 
approach the broadcasting company. 

There is another angle to the matter which 
is brought to light by Mr. Boyce. Many writers 
approach an agency with two or three scripts 
of a series, sell the idea, and then find they 
have jumped off at the deep end and do not 
know how to swim. They have never written 
for radio, know none of its pitfalls and find 
when they get in the swim that they just can’t 
produce a skit with a wallop in it regularly. 
Boyce believes the damage can be softened in a 
measure if a writer fools around a bit in the 
stations and “‘gets the feel of the thing.” 

He points out that most radio programs are 
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sold in a long series form, either in lots of 
fifty-two, that is, for presentation weekly, or 
a contract for three hundred for daily offering. 
And either gives a writer a big shoe to fill, An 
initiation into radio mysteries is a help. 

Breaking into radio is likely to take some 
little time, Boyce warns writers. It is not a 
matter of mailing a manuscript out and then 
waiting for an acceptance or rejection slip 
within a week or two, as is the usual case in 
magazine writing. He explains the system fol- 
lowed by the National Broadcasting Company. 

A manuscript is received and turned over to 
one member of a large staff of readers. If it is 
considered as having merit, it is passed on to 
Boyce. If the continuity editor substantiates 
the decision of his reader, he takes it before the 
board in charge of production. After that 
board has passed on it, plans are made to cast 
and produce the skit on trial. It is tried out 
and if it still appears to be likely material it is 


‘then necessary to wait a suitable time on the 


broadcasting schedule. In .his matter, an at- 
tempt is made by the program directors to vary 
the programs as much as possible. That is, pro- 
grams of the same type are never run in se- 
quence. NBC has two networks and officials 
seek to avoid duplication in the matter of en- 
tertainment on the two systems at the same 
hour. It is all very involved and sometimes in- 
flicts long delays in testing out material. 

The broadcasting companies present what are 
known as sustaining programs. These are pro- 
grams with definite entertainment, artistic, or 
educational value offered on the air because 
the company officials believe in them. They 
are without commercial sponsorship, although 
an attempt is made to sell them to advertisers. 
NBC also has a radio guild that attempts drama 
of a more artistic nature. Many classic stage 
plays are offered through this channel. 

Does writing for radio pay well? Yes and 
no. Of course in this field, as in all others, 
really popular successes pay large dividends. 
Successful writing nets a comfortable income, 
as in other mediums. However, on a compara- 
tive basis, radio is not as profitable as writing 
for the high-rate magazines. 
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Miss Barstow explains this in a measure. 
Radio entertainment is here today and gone to- 
morrow. A program presented tonight is dead 
tomorrow, never to be revived. Magazine, book, 
or play writing has some lasting value and is 
paid for in accordance. The broadcasting com- 
panies and advertisers simply cannot pay on 
the same basis for material that struts across 
the stage and then is heard no more, to employ 
the words of an English gentleman who did a 
bit of playwriting. 

Commercial writing of course pays much 
better than that for broadcasting companies. 
Sustaining programs offer principally an oppor- 
tunity, for the most part, and therefore the 
monetary reward is small. Yet there is always 
a chance that a commercial sponsor will lift 
them into the big-money class. 

These factors account for the premise that 
there is a field for the new writer in radio. The 
authors with established reputations will not 
write for radio when they can make more 
money with one short-story for The Saturday 
Evening Post than with two or three radio 
plays, each of which calls for the same amount 
of effort as a single story. 

Summarizing the prospects in radio writing, 
the advice of the authorities stacks up some- 
thing like this: 

First, discard your old manuscripts and write 
for radio, taking the trouble to study radio 
programs and their trend carefully. 

Second, write light comedy if you want to 
follow the popular inclination, remembering 
that your characters must be definitely drawn. 

Third, do not be afraid to experiment in your 
work. The broadcasting companies are recep- 
tive to new ideas. 

Fourth, take your material first to the broad- 
casting companies, unless you are certain you 
have a sure-fire commercial hit. 

Fifth, do not be impatient for results, since 
breaking into radio requires plenty of time and 
plenty of effort. 

And sixth, don’t expect to be touring around 
in a limousine within a period of months. It 
only happens that way in story books. 


vvv 


POET’S VIRTUE—PITY 


By ALTA BOOTH DUNN 


E weeps at sorrows not his own. 
And, watching the world turn face of stone 
To gallant souls smiling down a furtive foe, 
His heart in pity breaks for mortal woe. 
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THE BUSINESS OF 
TRANSLATING BOOKS 


. By BARROWS MUSSEY 


HEN I was a publisher’s secretary, we 

used to get about one letter a week 
reading something like this: 

“I write to enquire whether you have an opening 

on your staff for a good translator from the French. 

I have a good knowledge of the language, and 

would like to do translations; I shall be glad to 

submit specimens of my work.” 

Our answer was always the same: “We will 
put your name on file, and if occasion arises 
we will call on you for a specimen.” Once a 
year we filed the file Translators in the ash-can. 

Apparently there are a great many people who 
think translating is an easy form of hack-work, 
to be picked up for the asking. But the day 
is past when the eighteenth-century publisher 
Curll, being reproached for his books, said, “My 
translators in pay lie three in a bed at the 
Pewter Platter Inn, in Holborn... .” Even 
in the last twenty years, forgetting the two 
centuries before, the standard of translations 
has improved enormously. 

It is quite possible to make money out of 
translating for book-publishers; it is even pos- 
sible to make a living by doing nothing else. 
How much longer it will continue to be pos- 
sible, I cannot say; I fear that the field of 
translation is a narrowing rather than a widen- 
ing one, because during hard times books are 
produced more and more carefully for a spe- 
cial national audience, and internationalism suf- 
fers. 

Translation for periodicals, while such work 
is done (I have done it, one of the hardest jobs 
I ever had, and it was paid for in thanks), is 
not a field for the free-lance. Translations in 
magazines would almost certainly be done by 
some member of the staff—very likely by the 
editor who accepted the article; in addition, 
these translations are short, and hence bring in 
little money (if they are paid for); they are 
likely to be difficult, and they add nothing to 
the translator’s reputation, because only the 
author’s name ‘is appended. It is excessively rare 
for any non-scholarly American magazine to 
use foreign material (Littell’s Living Age, the 
chief exception, is made up entirely of foreign 
articles, all staff-translated), and that just 
about disposes of magazine work. 

Nevertheless, first-class translators are needed 


Mr. Mussey is a member of the publishing 
firm, Loring & Mussey. He has translated 
German works published in this country by 
A. & C. Boni and the Macmillan Company, 
also various_ magazine articles, has corre- 
sponded in German for a German technical 
journal, and has a bowing acquaintance with 
six other languages. Before launching his 
present publishing house with Mr. Vercy A. 
Loring he worked for Harper & Brothers, 
then A, & C. Boni, did editorial and pub- 
licity work, was managing editor for Crea- 
tive Art Magazine, and traveled among 
publishers in Germany, Austria, France, and 
England. He attended Haverford and Co- 
lumbia Colleges, and is a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa. 


as badly, if not as often, as ever. If you are 
interested in doing translations, you should ask 
yourself first whether you have the qualifica- 
tions. 

The first and least of these is a good knowl- 
edge of your foreign language. If you are 
enough interested to attempt translation at all, 
it is presumed (alas! not always rightly) that you 
will know enough not to render “der weisse 
amtliche Schein” (the white official certificate) 
by ‘“‘white-gloved officialdom.” (That occurred 
in a translation which I had to correct; there 
were so many mistakes that the type of the 
entire book needed to be reset.) 

The particular language which you know is a 
point of some importance. It is better to know 
German than French, far better to know Swe- 
dish or Norwegian than Italian or Spanish. 

Besides having a great deal of meritorious 
fiction, Germany can boast of the finest body 
of scientific literature in any language. The 
present production of France is small, most of 
what there is is for various reasons unsuited to 
translation, and the field of French translation 
is terribly overcrowded. 

Scandinavian literature has been producing 
many fine books in late years; and capable 
translators from the Scandinavian are scarce. 
On the other hand, almost nothing of signifi- 
cance is coming from Italy or Spain, but there 
are plenty of people who want to translate Ital- 
ian, and especially Spanish. 

There should be a fair field for the rare 
person who knows Dutch; and an occasional 
Hungarian book comes out in this country. 
Russian offers probably a growing opportunity, 
although there are a good many competent 
translators at work. 

The second qualification of a good translator 
is that you must be an English stylist in your 
own right. Like the parodist, the skilled trans- 
lator must be able to reproduce a variety of 
other men’s styles. This is especially necessary 
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in fiction. If you are doing technical books, 
of course, familiarity with the science in ques- 
tion is more important than style. 

Thirdly, in order to get work as a translator, 
you need to know the publishing world. You 
must know what publishers have an interna- 
tional outlook; and you must know the sort of 
work which those publishers use. This part of 
your task is harder than slanting your own 
stories for a particular market, because, in addi- 
tion to keeping after the markets, you must be 
in touch with European literature. You must 
know not only that Alfred A. Knopf is partial 
to translations, but that he is a leading publisher 
of Scandinavian novels; and then you must 
know what are good new Scandinavian novels. 

To get work as a translator, I would advise 
you to proceed as follows: first, go through the 
publishers’ or booksellers’ catalogues in your 
foreign language; pick out the books that seem, 
from the blurbs, to be of interest for an Ameri- 
can audience. You will keep in mind, of course, 
that poetry, short-stories, and plays in book 
form are out of the question, and that cheap, 
machine-made fiction—detective stories, mush, 
etc.—is seldom worth translating, because the 
same stuff can be produced more cheaply at 
home. The cost of translation acts as a protec- 
tive tariff against foreign labor. Remember, 
too, that the fact that a book has sold half a 
million copies in Europe means nothing what- 
ever here. Also, the bulk of French fiction is 
under 45,000 words long—too short for Ameri- 
can requirements. 

When you have picked out likely looking 
books, you will have to read them, always with 
an eye to the possible markets here. Out of a 
dozen, you may find one worth playing with. 

You have next to make sure that the book 
has not appeared in English; this is easily done 
from the United States Catalog (your public 
library has it). You should also check up on 
the author; if some of his books have already 
been published in English, the chances are that 
his American publishers have an option on his 
new book, too. 

After you have found a book and made sure 
it is free, either you can start right to work 
on the American publishers, or you can get in 
touch with the foreign publishers. If you do 
the latter, don’t write and ask for “permission 
to translate the book”; you won’t get it. Write 
and say that you want to translate the book, 
and that you hope to find a publisher; and 
ask for a three-months option on the English- 
language rights. That will give you legal pro- 
tection (of a sort) if you don’t want to trust 
the fair play of American publishers. 

As a matter of fact, however, you are nearly 
as safe without the trouble of getting an op- 
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tion; the American publishers broad-minded 
enough to welcome translations can be counted 
on to treat writers fairly. It is a common no- 
tion that the translator must copyright his 
work before offering it to publishers, but this 
is not so. Indeed, the translator can copyright 
his translation only by buying the English- 
language rights to the book, since most foreign- 
language books are protected by American 
copyright, and the disposal of translation rights 
(and hence the right to copyright a transla- 
tion) rests with the European proprietors. In 
short, all copyright formalities should be left 
for the American publisher to settle after he 
has accepted the book. 

Your next step is to translate the Si chap- 
ter or two of the book, putting your best foot 
forward. Be sure your punctuation, spelling, 
all the details, are perfect; let no stilted phrase 
or awkward expression slip through. In short, 
make a first-rate job artistically and technically. 
Then it may be wise to make a synopsis of 
the story, remembering that in effect it is a 
first reader’s report, not a blurb. Some trans- 
lators finish the whole book, and send around 
the complete translation; this does make things 
easier for the publisher, but I myself do not 
believe that it is worth risking the necessary 
labor. However, in the case of such a language 
as Hungarian, or perhaps Russian, there is no 
other course open; a good publisher’s editor has 
to know some French and German (many books 
from remote languages come in by way of Ger- 
man editions), but beyond that he must rely 
on readers, often natives, whose judgment of 
their own national literature is next to worth- 
less. 

The rest of the job is a matter of time and 
postage. Send around a copy of the original 
book, together with your first chapter and 
synopsis, with a letter saying that you hope 
the publisher will be interested in doing the 
enclosed book in the United States, and that if 
he likes it you want to do the translation, pro- 
vided the specimen herewith is satisfactory. 

If you have luck all the way through, the 
publisher will take the book, and make arrange- 
ments for the rights with the foreign publisher. 
It is then up to you to finish off the translation 
in good shape, delivering a manuscript ready for 
the printer. 

And you should remember that ready for the 
printer means in finished shape and on time. 
Translators have a task more mechanical and 
less creative than that of the original writer, 
and consequently more should be expected of 
them in the way of minor perfections. A Tol- 
stoy in the rush of inspiration may not be ex- 
pected to catch slips in punctuation, spelling, 
and rhetoric; much is forgiven him for his 
genius. But a translator has before him a fin- 
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ished book, polished, edited, proof-read; he has 
only to turn it into English—the same struc- 
ture, the same dialogue, the same paragraphs, 
often the same sentences. There is no excuse 
for missing commas, inconsistent spelling and 
capitalization, split infinitives, “dues” sprout- 
ing where “owings” ought to grow, or for any 
of the other blunders which publishers’ editors 
are ordinarily expected to fix. If your first 
manuscript is full of transpositions, insertions, 
and erasures, retype it. 

Remember, too, that speed stands beside ac- 
curacy as a translator’s priceless asset. I re- 
member two important books, one of which was 
imperiled, the other gravely injured, by the 
delays and inaccessibility of a series of transla- 
tors. A translator need not wait until the crea- 
tive fit is on him; fundamentally his only reason 
for delay is plain laziness. 

There is a lesson in the words of Stanley 
Unwin in The Truth About Publishing: ‘‘The 
only manuscripts that have come my way which 
it would have been safe to hand without ex- 
amination to the printers were the work of 
those two excellent translators, Eden and Cedar 
Paul. If all manuscripts were as carefully, nay 
meticulously, prepared as theirs, publishing 
would be robbed of some of its anxieties.” I 
need hardly point the moral by remarking that 
Eden and Cedar Paul are the best-known trans- 
lators in the English-speaking world. 

The rate of pay for German, French, Italian, 
and Spanish is usually 1 cent per word, out- 
right. Sometimes this sum is allowed for by 
halving the author’s royalty until the cost of 
the translation has been paid out of the missing 
half; but this is only a bookkeeping device, and 
the translator would still be paid with a lump 
sum. It is very rarely that a translator is paid 
by a share of the royalty on all copies sold. I 
was once paid that way for a technical book, 
parts of which I had to rewrite completely. 

For Russian and other remote languages, the 
rate may be a little higher; and I have known 
a translator of established reputation to get $7 
per thousand words for French and German, 
but this was on a difficult and important job. 

I have said nothing about writers with estab- 
lished publishing connections. If you are fortu- 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE PsycHOLOGY OF WRITING SucceEss. Edited by 
J. George Frederick, with chapters by Dr. A. A. 
Brill, Floyd Dell, Thyra Samter Winslow, Mary 
Austin, and Thomas H. Uzzell. The Business 
Bourse, New York. $2.50. 


How many books and shorter I have read on writ- 
ing I do not know—hundreds. “The Psychology of 
Writing Success,” by J. George Frederick and others, 
is one of the few, very few, good books on writing I 
have ever read. But why the unnecessary “Success” 
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nate enough to have a regular publisher for your 
own books, you can often get such translating 
jobs as come into his office, besides earning his 
gratitude by bringing good foreign books to his 
attention. In such a case you would be foolish 
to spend very much time digging for books to 
speculate on with other houses. 

Finally comes the hard and inevitable ques- 
tion: which publishers are markets? 

The only way to find out is to study differ- 
ent lists. Alert, liberal houses such as Har- 
court, Brace & Co., The Viking Press, Smith 
& Haas, Simon & Schuster, and Alfred A. 
Knopf are of course the best bet. The great, 
impregnable old houses with huge lists—Mac- 
millan, Little Brown, Scribner, Houghton Mif- 
flin, Harper—will take anything that comes up 
to their standard and fits their policy, but they 
(like many other publishers) often buy trans- 
lations ready-made from England. A glance at 
a given list will tell you whether the publisher 
generally buys at home or abroad. Leading 
English translators are Eden and Cedar Paul, 
Willa and Edwin Muir, Hamish Miles, Eric Sut- 
ton, Cyrus Brooks, Huntley Paterson; Ameri- 
cans are William Drake, Maida Castelhun Darn- 
ton, Whittaker Chambers, and Samuel Putnam 
(although he lives in France). Technical books 
in both countries are likely to be translated by 
expert technicians rather than expert linguists. 

Houses with definite and pronounced spe- 
cialties—standardized popular fiction (Macau- 
lay, Crime Club, Alfred H. King, Sears, Ives 
Washburn, etc.), text-books, religious books, 
reference books—are not a promising market, 
because they can get what they need only by 
having it written for their own special audi- 
ences. 

In conclusion, I may mention a scheme oper- 
ated by A. M. Heath & Co., Ltd., literary 
agents, of 188 Piccadilly, London E. 1, which 
some translators might find helpful: the Trans- 
lators’ Guild. The object is to bring together 
publishers and competent translators, and to 
find the best translator for any given book. A 
commission of 10% is charged on jobs thus 
secured. For information, address Cyrus Brooks, 
at the above address. 
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in the title? That is about my only anti-criticism of 
the book. It is without form and void, and therein 
rests its merit. What cannot be expressed about writ- 
ing it half expresses—paints in shadows necessarily. 
Many will not understand, and they can never write; 
many will understand, and it may be the key to the 
door, the lifting of the veil, which now they howl 
without. The book is honest, there is not a pretense 
nor a cant to a coverful. It did me no good, but it 
will others—some. I fought my battle out years ago, 
alone. There are fewer than a dozen good books and 
essays on writing. None is better than this. 
CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 
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WRITING JOKES FOR THE 
BOISTEROUS MAGAZINES 


. . - By KATHLEEN MOW 


“TELL them how 
to write salable 
jokes,” says Mr. 
Hawkins. 

All right, but 
first let’s consider 
what it takes to 
make a joke. Just 
what do you think 
is the funniest thing 
in the world? What 
would you say is the 
one situation that is 
responsible for more 
of the printed hu- 
mor than any other? 

Take a few mo- 
ments and think it over before reading further. 

All ready now? No, brother, you’re wrong. 

It isn’t the sex joke. Even though sex is the 
subject of almost two-thirds of the humor in 
the cartoon and joke magazines, still those jokes 
come under another head. What is it then? 
Just this: The hard luck of somebody else! 
Honest. Get a joke book and count them up. 
Most sex jokes are funny because of someone’s 
ill fortune—the cheated husband or wife, the 
poor lassie who has to plod home from the car 
ride, the fellow with dad’s shotgun in his ribs, 
or the harem keeper. And few are the non-sex 
laughs that are not built around someone’s em- 
barrassment or discomfort. Take the fellow 
with the rip in his trousers, the baby jokes, the 
little birdie in the tree, the man who drank the 
beer. These are all stock jokes; you’ll find varia- 
tions of most of them in any one of the boister- 
ous magazines you happen to read. So if you’re 
going to write jokes, you're going to poke fun 
at someone—preferably everyone and every- 
thing. 
Now that that’s settled, let’s get a little edi- 
torial advice on the subject. I quote from notes 
that have come in with various rejections of 
mine. 


Blab: “These are not snappy or pointed enough.” 
Broadway Tattler; ‘The Busby story is too mild, 
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not enough of the leg stuff ..... Don’t be afraid 
to make them ‘hot.’” 
Calgary Eye-Opener; “Come on in with some real 


peppy stuff. I shore like um peppy . . . . Anything 


funny is welcome here, but it’s gotta be funny. Every- 
thing else comes after yumah so far as I'm concerned 
eter Make them short and snappy.” 

So that’s the formula: scathing, hot, short 
and snappy. 

Now about the form. A joke may be writ- 
ten as an epigram, a story, in dialogue, in dia- 
lect, in a child’s tongue, put in verse or lime- 
rick form, or cartooned. If you do not draw, 
try the cartoon suggestion. It, in my opinion, 
is the easiest type of joke to produce, and the 
most effective if your idea happens to be a little 
weak. So let’s write a cartoon idea. 

Where shall we get the inspiration? From 
life, of course. As we ride down town on the 
street car we see a man get up and give his seat 
to a lady. Ah, there’s an idea. The expression 
“giving his seat to a lady” is even more com- 
mon than the practice, so let’s build something 
around it. “Seat,” of course, is the catch-word. 
Now whom shall we pain or embarrass? Since 
it’s the man’s seat, let’s make him the goat. In 
order to make it painful for him, we’ll consider 
the seat of his trousers instead of his chair. 
“Giving up his seat”—to accomplish this we 
need to call in a good dog, and to bring in the 
reference to a lady we surround her with pups. 
In the following form the idea was accepted by 
The Calgary Eye-Opener. 

CARTOON IpEA. A frightened man is hot-footing 
it down the road, minus the seat of his pants. A 
mother bulldog with her five snarling youngsters 


stands on a doorstep, the pants’ seat in her teeth. 
Title: Another fellow who gave his seat to a lady. 


Dogs are popular material for the jokesmiths. 
And in keeping with my hard-luck theory, I 
decided to disappoint a dog in a certain cartoon 
idea. How could this best be done? Well, one 
way was to take all lamp posts out of the pic- 
ture. But a town without lamp posts wouldn’t 
be funny, so I decided to make them inacces- 
sible instead. Here’s the way I accomplished the 
feat. 

CARTOON IpEA. Main Street of a small town. All 


the lamp posts project from buildings instead of being 
set in ground. Title: The town that hated dogs. 


Hot-Cha bought that one. 
Every boisterous humor magazine carries a 
number of jokes about unfaithful wives and 
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husbands. In fact, this gag is so old that it 
must either be handled with a great deal of 
cleverness or given some unusual turn to make 
it click. In searching for a “different” angle 
for it, I came upon the following idea, which 
I presented in the question-and-answer form. 
It sold to The Calgary Eye-Opener on its first 
trip out. 

Q. Our baby resembles the butler. What shall | 
do? Worried. 

A. Dear Worried: If he’s a good butler, the less 
said the better. Good butlers are scarce. 

Jokes are often built from a misunderstand- 
ing, usually by using some word which re- 
sembles another. Not long ago I heard a pe- 
dantic friend make use of such a word, and it 
gave me an idea. The nature of this “punch- 
word” threw the joke into the nationality class, 
so I worked it up in dialect. Here’s the way it 
was printed in the Eye-Opener. 

The scion of the O’Reilleys appeared at the home 
door at an early morning hour appearing very de- 
jected. 

‘An’ what the devil are yez doin’ here?”’ demanded 
Old Man O’Reilley, letting him in. “I thought ye 
was after elopin’ wid that Rosie Cohen.” 

“Yes, father,’ said young Pat, just out of college. 
“I did plan to elope with Rosie tonight, but her father 
discovered the plot and he and her brothers circum- 
vented me.” 

“Glory be!” roared the elder O’Reilley. ‘An’ 
didn’t yer old man tell yez ye’d better be leavin’ them 
Cohens alone?” 


And now that you have the idea, try writing 
some jokes of your own. It’s a good plan to try 
a new joke out in three or four different forms 
just to find out which style suits it best. You 
might even tell it to a friend as something you 
heard the other day—but don’t take his reac- 
tions too seriously. Some people will laugh at 
bum jokes, and others wouldn’t crack a grin if 
they saw Henry Ford pedaling a tricycle down 
main street. 


After you’ve written your gags in your best 
form, get them ready for market. Keep your 
work always uniformly neat. Always put each 
joke on a separate piece of paper—about 51 by 
31% inches is a handy size. Always type your 
name and address in the upper left-hand corner. 
In the upper right-hand corner type “Usual 
Rate.” 
weight, and it is a good idea always to use the 
same size of paper, the same style of addressing 
envelopes, and some regularity in submitting 
your manuscripts. Then the editors begin to 
recognize your work. Always inclose self- 
addressed envelope with sufficient postage to 
return your material. 

I usually select five or six magazines which 
carry the same type of humor, write a batch 
of jokes, and mail it to the first publication on 


Always use white paper of a medium 
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my list. While it is out, I write a second batch, 
which I mail to the same magazine as soon as 
I hear from the first lot. Then I look over the 
jokes which came back, polish them up and re- 
type where necessary, and send them out to the 
second magazine. If they come back, I go over 
them again, sometimes add a new one or s0, 
and send them out to the next on the list. Thus 
[ build up a string of publications, each of 
which receives a batch of gags from me on 
an average of once a week. This method of 
submission should break down the resistance of 


even the most hardened editor—always provided 


your work is good and suitable. 

After a set of jokes has been out five or six 
times, I pronounce them duds, and dump them 
in the boneyard—a box I keep for this purpose. 
Later, I sometimes unearth them, change their 
styles, and make salable material from them. 

* 

I have tried sending letters with my efforts 
to tell the editor what swell stuff I was sending; 
I’ve tried writing no letters; and I’ve tried 
friendly little notes. I like the last plan best. 
You don’t have to tell him your jokes are 
good—he has to decide that for himself. And 
don’t tell him you’ve got six kids to support— 
maybe he’s got nine. Don’t tell him you want 
to take a vacation in Florida—maybe he never 
had a vacation in his life. Just tell him you 
hope he likes your stuff, or that you like to buy 
postage and help the government, or something 
of the sort, and sign your name. 

Be sure to keep a record of all your jokes. 
There are probably many better ways to keep 
records, but here is a method I have found 
simple. Type your jokes on a regular sheet of 
typewriting paper, making a carbon copy, and 
writing three gags to the page. Set your mar- 
ginal stop to give you about a 334 inch margin 
on the left hand side of the page. Then you can 
cut the jokes apart and remove the surplus 3 
inches on the margin of the original. For the 
duplicate, use paper that is punched for a loose 
leaf note book. You will find the generous 
margin handy for recording the magazines to 
which the jokes are submitted. I number my 
pages, and list the jokes alphabetically in an 
index. 

Always read each magazine before submit- 
ting material, as it is a waste of both your time 
and the editor’s to send out jokes that are not 
suited to the publication. If in doubt as to a 
magazine’s requirements or prices, a short, cour- 
teous letter of request will usually bring the 
information you seek, as well as the editor’s 
assurance that his publication is looking for new 
talent and new material, “something short, 
snappy, and to the point.” 

Here is a market list of the principal publica- 
tions using joke material: 
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Ballyhoo, 149 Madison Ave., New York. Cartoons, gags, 
Good rates, Acc. 

The Bandwagon, Insurance Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. So- 
phisticated sketches, light verse, cartoons. $1.50 to $5, Pub. 
Blah, Metropolitan Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. Snappy car- 
toons, jokes, epigrams, jingles, ballads. Indefinite rates, Pub. 
(Slow. ) 

Broadway Tattler, 7 W. 22nd St., New York. Sexy cartoons, 
gags, “‘news’’ concerning society, show and business people. 
Low rates, Acc. 

College Humor and Sense. 1301 Paramount Bldg., New York. 
Jokes, verse, art work, epigrams. Good rates, Acc. 

cee od Life, 570 7th Ave., New York. Verse, jokes. Low 
rates 

402 Corn Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Short, snappy jokes, epigrams, verse, ideas. $1.00 up, Pub. 
Film — 149 Madison Ave., New York. Jokes, quips. $1.50 
to $2, A 


Hot- il 100 Park Place, New York. Sketches, jokes, car- 
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toon ideas. This magazine has paid me on acceptance, but the 
general policy may be one of payment upon publication, since 
Hot Dog, a similar magazine published at the same address, 
pays that way. Incidentally, Hot-Cha may be reached through 
the Broadway Tattler, as the two magazines once had some con- 
nection, and possibly still have. Hot-Cha, Hot Dog and Broad- 
way Tattler all pay low rates. 

Judge, 18 E. 48th St., New York. ae $2 to $5; 


cartoon and humorous ideas, $3 to TS 
Life, 60 E. 42nd St., New York. No unsolicited verse, jokes or 
short stories. In market for topical paragraphs and text of 


about 800 words. First class rates, Acc. 

Scandals, 98 Park Place, New York. Risque love stories, 
light verse, a few fillers. % cent a word, Pub. 

Wild Cherries, 145 W. 45th St., New York. Risque cartoons, 
gags. Low rates, Acc. 

Whiz Bang, Smokehouse Monthly, and Hooey, Sexton Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. These three magazines buy short jokes, 
epigrams, wise-cracks, cartoons, and ideas, and their field 
stretches from the rustic to the sophisticated. Good rates, Acc. 


MAGAZINE COURTESIES 


By FAIRFAX DOWNEY 


HE buying and selling of literature is, after all, 

just another form of commodity exchange. Yet 

the butcher cannot feel the same glow when a 
tender steak is accepted as we authors can when a 
ditto love story is welcomed by an editor. Nor is a 
grocer so downcast over the refusal of a dozen ques- 
tionable eggs as we of the pen at the rejection of a 
manuscript which ‘does not necessarily lack merit.” 
By the same token, the courtesies in our calling rise 
above the ordinary, transcending the receipt at Christ- 
mas of a calendar from a fuel or life insurance 
company. 

It is these courtesies and the memory of them 
which keep many of us going through dark and dis- 
couraging days. How busy editors and associates 
have time for as many of them as they do is a matter 
for wonder. Three cheers for the New Deal, if the 
editorial sanctums get more help under the NRA and 
thus have opportunity for additional amenities. 

How much enthusiastic epistles of editorial ap- 
proval, communications of helpful criticism, or letters 
of kindly regret do mean to us! Even a well-worded 
rejection slip is a courtesy, as any writer can testify 
who has his manuscript rudely and abruptly shot 
back at him in a bare envelope. Blessings on the 
editor who takes the trouble to forward to the author 
letters of comment from readers, be they favorable or 
carping; one learns something from each kind. A 
polite and profitable editorial custom is that of run- 
ning a personal paragraph about an author in the 
issue in which his contribution appears. In that con- 
nection the author’s most recent book may be men- 
tioned, and with book royalties as scanty as they are 
today, every little puff helps. 

A few specific instances of magazine courtesies in 
the experience of the writer of this screed should be 
in order. At the head of the list I place Adventure. 
Pulp though it is, it is a veritable Chesterfield. Read- 
ing is prompt. Personal letters are not unusual. 
Checks follow acceptances without delay. The author 
is given the privilege of reading proof. Two copies 
of the issue containing his story are mailed him. 
His name, though it may not be a big one, may be 
on the cover. As if this were not service enough, the 
author receives the artist’s original drawing for the 
heading of his story. 

Harper's also shows the consideration of sending 
a set of author’s proof and one copy of the magazine 


printing the contribution. That magazine, along with 
Harper's Bazaar and Scribner's, is generous with back 
numbers which a writer may desire as evidence of a 
former triumph or for some other purpose. They, 
the Curtis publications, and various other magazines 
pleasantly and willingly release rights on request. 
Asia is good enough to mail back photographs and 
photostats which have been used for the reproduction 
of illustrations. These have been handled carefully 
and are clean and undamaged. 

Unique is the Saturday Evening Post's practice of 
stamping a small, square, red pock-mark on the envel- 
opes bringing checks of acceptance. A gladder sight 
seldom meets the human eye than that small symbol. 
The author’s family may be trained to recognize it 
and not to throw away the envelope under the mis- 
apprehension that it holds a mere advertisement. 


Among rejection slips may be mentioned the 
Atlantic Monthly's Class A and Class B. The latter 
is the usual but the former is something extraordi- 
nary. It states that your manuscript was one of those 
which particularly attracted the editors. From the 
polished Bostonian phrases, you gather that you just 
missed out and that the staff hated like thunder to 
pass up your effort. So you eagerly try again. The 
New Yorker's letters of rejection are also out of the 
beaten path. “We, none of us, think this is quite” 

“And do try us again,” run the lines. You 
gather that a large, sympathetic jury sat on your case 
and only rendered an adverse verdict after much tra- 
vail of soul. 


The discourtesies? Yes, we know those, too. Un- 
necessarily long waits. Losses. No stamps on vouch- 
ers to be signed before acceptance checks are sent. 
(But considering what is coming to us, brother, we 
can spare three cents.) MSS. thumb-marked and dog- 
eared. Paper clips taken off and held out on us—or 
added to a previously unscarred manuscript. Glue 
nonchalantly smeared over our back pages by office 
boys sealing up the return envelope. Yet these dis- 
courtesies seem rarer and loom smaller than the 
courtesies. 

As for the courtesies which the author should show, 
they have been touched upon in this magazine. Th 
are undoubtedly good business and reap their rewar 
while discourtesies rebound and bring their own 
retribution. 
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GREETING CARD VERSES THAT 
DID NOT SE SELL-AND WHY 


By DORIS WILDER 


IN my desk I have 
a long brown en- 
velope labelled “The 
Dump.” This en- 
velope bulges to the 
bursting point with 
greeting-card verse 
manuscripts which 
have been rejected 
by editors so many 
times that at last I 
have realized that 
to submit them fur- 
ther would be just 
an effective way of 
wasting good post- 
age. These verses in 
the mail would be a liability. In “The Dump” 
they are an asset. 

Yes, a few of these “rejects” contain ideas 
which can be salvaged. A few serve as jumping- 
off-places for new inspirations. A few can be 
“un-dumped” in response to some call from 
an editor for highly specialized material, and 
sold, as is. 

For the most part, however, the greetings 
in “The Dump” are just horrible examples, and 
an occasional painful review of them prevents 
perpetration of many similar atrocities. 

Just what is wrong with the sentiments 
which eventually go into “The Dump?” 

George C. Whitney Co., 67 Union St., Wor- 
cester, Mass., supplies contributors with a check- 
list of reasons why manuscripts do not please 
the editor, Donald D. Simonds. Points criticized 
are occasionally numbered on verse sheets re- 
turned to contributors, so that they may com- 
pare numbers with reasons listed on the check- 
list and learn why “the chickens came home 
to roost.” Here are the points: 
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1. Verses do not appeal to us as above the ordi- 
nary run. 

2. Similar ideas overworked in greetings of pre- 

vious years. 

Verse similar to those now in our files. 

Not available for our present line. 

Rarely use sentiments for occasion indicated. 

Hackneyed phrase, now out of favor. 

Extravagant in expression. 

Effusiveness destroys sincerity of greeting. 

Too heavy or depressing. 


POI 


Miss Wilder will be remembered by Author 
& Journalist readers for her article, “‘Greet- 
ing Card Writing and Selling,” in our Jan- 
uary, 1933, issue, which has been declared 
by many authorities the best article ever 
published on the subject—the equivalent ef 
a complete textbook. 


10. Lacks message of greeting. 

11. A bit off color. 

12. Too long—eight lines the maximum. 

13. Forced rhyme. 

14. Halting rhythm; try scanning. 

15. Stilted in thought or expression. 

16. Too narrow in application—will limit our sale. 
17. Sheets lack uniformity in size. 

18. Folded sheets, inconvenient to handle. 

19. Travel-worn; retype before next trip out. 
20. Stamped, self-addressed envelope is lacking. 


This list is, of course, very valuable to the 
self-critic. It is not, however, until kindly edi- 
tors jot down in so many words right on the 
manuscript of one of your verses that such- 
and-such a thing is wrong with it that you 
realize that a certain critical point may be— 
and is—applicable to your work. You begin 
to see what an editor means by what he says. 

By way of demonstrating how not to write 
greeting-card sentiments I am going to quote 
some of my own verses from ‘““The Dump,” to- 
gether with comments which editors pencilled 
on the manuscript sheets. It’s hard to believe, 
but actually at the time I wrote each of these 
verses I thought it good! 

May the joy of Spring’s renewal 
Be yours on Easter day, 


And peace that passeth understanding 
Go with you on your way! 


Editorial Comment: Idea old. 


BON VOYAGE 
For a wonderful trip 
In the airplane Year”, 
With Joy for the p=] 
The cargo, Good 
Editorial Comment: Lines two, three, and four 
contain worn-out phrases. 
Because to know that someone shares 
The sorrow that has come your way 
May help, this card from one who cares 
Is sent with sympathy today. 
Editorial Comment: Don’t use “caring” in sympa- 
thy verses. Don’t split phrases from one line to an- 
other, as you do between lines two and three. 


THANK YOU! 
A length of strong hemp rope flung out 
To a swimmer whose strength is spent— 
A helping hand, then the firm sure land; 
That’s what your sympathy meant! 
Editorial Comment: Takes too long to get to the 
point. 
May your stock of happiness 
Be depression-proof and pay 
High dividends not once a year 
But each and every day. 
Editorial Comment: A little too heavy in thought 


for greeting. 


| 
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a perky ‘“Howdydo!” 
n a Valentine for = 
EST WISHES! 


Editorial Peni Too ordinary. 


Grown-ups need playmates 
As little folks do, 

And I’m lucky in ae 
My good times with you 


Editorial Comment: A bit drab for a Valentine 


verse. 


May the stars of hope and faith a-shining, 
Give to your clouds a silver lining! 


Editorial Comment: Sounds too much like advice. 


THANKING YOU FOR YOUR SYMPATHY 
When with grief my strength was spent, 
You gave me yours to borrow: 

You’ll never know how much it meant 
In the long dark hours of sorrow! 


Editorial Comment: Much too sorrowful. 


To wish you all the 
That life can bring TO 
Who mean as much to other folks 
As you folks always do! 


Editorial Comment: The 2 2's not pleasant. (“to” 
two’). 


The glorious colors of sunset, 

The gold in the heart of a rose, 

And the song of a robin in springtime 
Are lovely, as everyone knows: 

The delicate perfume of pansies; 

The rainbow that gleams in the dew, 
And the starlight are lovely, but more so 
My Dear One, are Mothers Like You! 


Editorial Comment: Too flowery, poetic, and sen- 
timental 


I’d like to send a magic basket, 

Packed with lovely things for you— 
There’d be a packet of bright sunshine, 
And a rainbow tucked in, too; 

There’d be songs and love and laughter ; 
There’d be joy, and health, and cheer; 
There’d be hope, and faith, and friendship; 
And all of them for you, ‘My Dear! 


Editorial Comment: Far too long for a greeting 
verse of any description. (This of course refers to 
the length, not to the number, of the lines.) 
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I had a most delightful stay 

In your home, and want to say 
I’m looking forward now to when 
I can visit you again. 


Editorial Comment: The last two lines constitute 
a strong limit. Then, the last two lines should be 
devoted to flattery or best wishes to the hostess. 


Another comment which editors occasionally 
make in criticism of verses is “too clever” or 
“too high-brow.” Allusions to classical myth- 
ology, fairy-tale characters, nursery-rhyme char- 
acters, etc., should usually be avoided. Ordi- 
narily you will not sell a sentiment based on a 
current fad or using a popular catch-phrase. 
By the time you have submitted it and your 
verse has been produced, the idea will be out 
of date. To capitalize a popular fancy, most 
companies maintain at least one “staff” writer 
capable of turning out an occasional sentiment 
to meet an immediate need. Many editors have 
come up to the position they now hold through 
an apprenticeship in greeting-card verse writ- 
ing. 

It is true that the modern educational method 
is “positive” rather than “negative,” but I have 
found that my verses that have not sold have 
taught me more about successful greeting-card 
writing than have the verses which have been 
awarded $2 checks! 


On the following page is a complete list of 
the companies issuing greeting cards, together 
with their general and current requirements. 
The information has been brought carefully up 
to date through a canvass of all companies in 
the field made within the past month. 


By Way of Contrast— 
Here are examples of greeting card verse that sold 


The following sentiments from the Julius Pollak 
and Sons’ line were recently sent by the editor to a 
writer to give an idea of the sort of material the firm 
uses. They are typical of the informal, personal 
“folksy” greetings that most companies want. 


“So it’s Christmas again! 
Well, how time does fly, 
It hardly seems true 
That a year has gone by 
Since I sent best regards 
And this wish to your door, 
But dog-gone it—I’m happy 
To say it once more— 
HAPPY CHRISTMAS 
GLAD NEW YEAR!” 


“So glad to hear 
you’re better 
And really on the mend— 
Health cannot come 
too quickly 
To suit your 
lonesome friend.” 


Just a Christmas 
“Cheerio” 
oO greet you 
Christmas Day, 
appiness 
And Joy will 
come your way.” 


Sometimes it is novelty of expression rather than 
originality of idea which sells a verse, as in the case 
of this one which was accepted by Hall Bros.: 


Russian in rightoff to saysky 

In a sympathekov waysky, 

Sorryff you are sick-in-bedsky, 

And hope you soon are well insteadsky! 


Humor is wanted for practically every occasion ex- 
cept condolence. It can be used even in a Birth An- 
nouncement as is evidenced by this one which Rust 
Craft bought: 

There’s a new “star” in the squallies; 
Pre-views now are being shown 

Of a thrilling melodrama 
Entitled, “Baby Takes the Throne.” 


“Theatre”: 
(..a.....bs.) 


upporting Cast: 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Director: 
Release Date: 


Cards for children to receive and to send are hard 
to place but they do sell, especially novelties for 
Birthdays and Convalescence. Quality Art Novelty 
Co. took this highly-specialized juvenile: 

Birthday wishes, dear mother, 
As glad as can be, 
With a hug from’ my dolly 


“Family” verse is difficult to write. You must 
either be funny or else express warm affection with- 
out “mushiness.” Co’ eship between giver and re- 
cipient is the keynote. Japanese Wood Novelty Co. 


liked: 
Merry Christmas to the brother 
I wouldn’t trade for any other! 


The Author & Journalist 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S ANNUAL 


HANDY MARKET LIST OF 
GREETING CARD MARKETS 


In cases where complete information is not given, 


writers should query before submitting sentiments. A 


number of the companies whose names and addresses are given have been inactive for some time past but 
may be in the market again this year. 


“Art Point’’ Studios, The, Sebastopol, Calii. l’ersonal Christ- 
mas cards. ‘‘Interested only in conventional greetings, as we 
do not have counter cards and cannot use special verses for 
Mother, Father, etc. C. R. Myers. 50c line, Acc. 

Artistic Publishing Co., 323 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 
McKenzie Engraving Co., 1010 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Christmas. Good rates. 

Bromfield Publishers, The, 12 High St., Brookline Village, 
Mass. Seasonal and Everyday. /, M. Beach. 50c line, Acc. 

Buzza-Cardozo, 2503 W. 7th St., Los Angeles. Seasonal and 
Everyday, prose and verse. 50c line. Ready Jan. 1 for Every- 
day and Comic. R. N. Cardozo. 

Canterbury Art Guild, 755 Boylston St., Boston. 

Copley Craft Cards. Published by Jessie H. McNicol, which 
see. 

Cyphers Card Co., 9) Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. Christmas. 

Dreyfuss Art Co., 137 Varick St., New York. 

Durant-Herzog and Co., 1340 Otto St., Chicago. 

Exclusive Company, 414-416 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia. 

Gartner & Bender, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Gibson Art Company, 233-241 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. Sea- 
sonal and Everyday. E. M. Brainerd, 50c line up, Ist and 15th 
after Acc. “During the last two years we have cut our buying 
budget to the minimum and buy very little outside material. 
While we do not wish to discourage outside contributions we do 
not wish it understood that we are actively in the market.’’ 
_Hall Brothers, Inc., Grand Ave. and Walnut at 26th, Kansas 
City, Mo. All kinds. C. C. Culp. Mary E. Johnson, editorial 
assistant. 50c line. At last intormation, Hall Bros., accord- 
ing to Miss Johnson, was in need of general | Christmas greet- 
ings for cards to retail at 5c, 10c, 15c, 25c, 35c, and 50c; 
humorous Christmas greetings for cards to retail at 5c, 10c, 
15c, and 25c; family Christmas greetings for Mother, Mom, 
Our Mother, Friend’s Mother, Like a Mother to Me, Father, 
ad, Our Dad, Brother, Sister, Daughter, Son, Husband, Wife, 
Aunt, Uncle, Niece, Nephew, Grandmother, Grandfather, Grand- 
laughter, Grandson, and Cousin; and special Christmas greet- 
ings of the By kinds: juvenile, teacher, money-enclosure, 
To You and Your Loved Ones, Our Christmas Wish_to You, 
From All of Us, To Your House, To You Folks, To Some 
Mighty Fine Folks, To Our Neighbors, To One Seldom Seen, 
Our House to Yours, Folks at Home, Across the Sea, For 
Your Chrisimas-time Birthday, In Appreciation, Sympathy, 
shut-in, To the Doctor, To the Nurse, To the Boss, To One | 
Love, Sweetheart, Pal, and Chum. 

Henderson Lithographing Co., Norwvod Station, Cincinnati, O. 
All kinds. Becky Wadsworth. Good rates, Acc. Miss Wads- 
worth has been away from her office because of illness and the 
company, at last information, was not buying. 

Heywood, R. R. Company, 263 9th Ave., New York. Christ- 
mas and Everyday. Lucy Wright. 50c a line. 

Holmes Company, 161 W. Harrison, Chicago. 

Liberty Greeting Card Co., Canton, Pa. L. M. Marble. 50c 
line, Acc. In October, Mr. Marble wrote to a contributor: “We 
have reached no decision regarding our 1934 line. We will 
write you in case we are in need of further stanzas, but unless 
we do write, we do not think it worth your while to forward 
additional stanzas, as we may leave the line entirely.’” No fur- 
ther word has been had from him. 

McNicol, Jessie H., 18 Huntington Ave., Boston. Seasonal 
and Everyday. Is in the market tor verse at any time. 

_Marie Greeting Card Co., 513 Prospect St., Leavenworth, 

als, 

Master Craft Publishing Co., 20 E. Randolph St., Chicago. 
Seasonal and Everyday. 

Mayflower Publishers, Inc., 1 University Road, Cambridge, 
Mass. Samuel Tichnor. 

Metropolitan Lith. & Pub. Co., 167 Bow St., Everett, Mass. 
Christmas and Everyday. Fred P. Luetters. Up to 50c line. 

Nelson Card Co., Leavenworth, Kans. 

Norcross, 244 Madison Ave., New York. Seasonal and Every- 
day. 50c line. 

Paramount Line. Issued by Japanese Wood Novelty Co., 
which see. 

Pollak, Julius, & Sons, Inc., 141-155 E. 25th St., New York. 
This company buys Easter and Mother’s Day sentiments dur- 
ing the early part of the year, and Christmas, New Year, Birth- 
day, and Everyday greetings from early summer to the end of 
the year. Both verse and \prose are acceptable, also novelties. 

“Regular rate of payment.’’ The editor will not be ready to re- 
view further material until the middle of February. Miss Han- 
nah Trauring. 

Quality Art Novelty Co., Eveready Bldg., Thompson Ave. and 
Manley St., Long Island City, Two, four, six, and eight- 
line verses for Xmas, New Year, Easter, Valentine, Mother’s 
Day, Birthday, and General. 25c line. 

Rose Co., 24th . Bainbridge Sts., Vhiladelphia. Seasonal 
and Everyday. 25c line. 

Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 1000 Washington St., Boston. 
January to June, Xmas; July to December, Valentine ‘and Eas- 
ter; at any time of year in market for verses for any season 
or occasion. Fred W. Rust. 50c line up. 


Stadium Art Publishers, 213 6th St., Cambridge, Mass. Some 
months ago, this firm wrote to a prospective contributor, ‘‘We 
have our own staff of verse writers and are not interested at 
the present time.” 

Stanley Mfg. Co., The, Dayton, O. Seasonal and Everyday. 
Flora Cochrane. 50c line up, Acc. A letter from the editorial 
department of this firm last fall said: ‘‘We have a couple of 
workers who are covering all our requirements at the present 
time. 

Supreme Greeting Card Co., 99 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 

Volland, P. F. Co., Joliet, Ill. Seasonal and Everyday. Rich- 
ard H. Hill. 50c line up. 

Waltham Art Publishers, cor ner Washington and Water Sts., 
Winthrop Bldg., Boston, Mass. ‘Greeting Cards for All Occa- 
sions.’’ Arthur Tichnor. At last information this company had 
talent in its own plant which supplied all requirements. 

White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. (Greeting Card 
Division.) Christmas and Everyday, prose and verse, including 
humorous ideas and novelties. Ready Jan. 1 for Everyday, (no 
specials). Wheeler. Mr. Wheeler confesses to a “‘fail- 
ing for terse sentiments which pack | a real thought back of 
them.’” He says: “Jingles and the ‘poetry type’ of greeting- 
card sentiments are not so popular in this office. A_ real 
thought cr idea is preferable to periect meter and rhyme, al- 
though all of these attributes are, of course, desirable.”’ 

Whitney, George C. Co., 67 Union St., Worcester, Mass. 

“Xmas and Valentine especially; New Year and Xmas com- 
bined; Easter (mostly juvenile); Birthday (humor particularly 
desired) ; Friendship, Popular Everyday, 4-lines preferred, but 
two, six, and eight lines used. Trose, rarely. Verses should 
be general in character, but Christmas and Valentine may _ be 
around Sweetheart or Mother.’’ Donald D, Simonds. 50c line. 

Artistic Card Co., 414-418 Carroll St., Elmira, N. Y. “We 
are in the market for some free-lance designs. Designs most 
desired at the present time are for the Christmas season, al- 
though we might be interested in a few Birthday, Sorry You 
Are lll, and other general-occasion cards. We should be glad 
to see any material iree-lance artists care to submit. We 
should also like to consider either prose or verse sentiments. 
B. Fidelman. 

Japanese Wood Novelty Co., Paramount, Line of Greeting 
Cards, 109 Summer St., Providence, R. I. ‘‘We are always in 
the market for sentiments from free-lance writers, and publish 
both verse and prose. We cannot state definite times for sea- 
sonal market, but through correspondence with our writers, we 
are always glad to suggest our particular requirements at the 
time of writing. We prefer four, six, and eight-line sentiments, 
avoiding the motto type and the too tlowery or too poetic. 
We also publish juvenile cards, and are glad to consider good, 
snappy comics at all times, whatever the season. We usually 
pay 25c a line and report as promptly as possible, within ten 
days or two weeks.’’ Theodore Markoff, editor, Madeline A. 
Sessions, associate editor. 

White’s Quaint Shop, Westfield, Mass. ‘‘We use only Christ- 
mas, Easter, Birthday, and Everyday verses of a general na- 
ture. We buy Christmas verses during January and February, 
and Easter, Birthday, Convalescent, Sympathy, and Birth Con- 


gratulation, during July and August.’’ Arthur T. White. 
Sandford Card Co., Dansvil le, N. Y. (Messages For All Occa- 
sions). ‘Our need for sentiments for greeting cards is small, 


as most of curs are the original work of one of our own com- 
pany. However, we occasionally buy a few.’’ R. L. Sandford. 
In answer to a query from a prospective, contributor, Mr. Sand- 
ford a number of months ago wrote: ‘‘Occasionally when we 
tind some new note or turn of phrase that will fit in well with 
ecards we are planning, we buy it, usually paying $1.00 per 
verse. Do not buy at any special time. Christmas, Birthday, 
Illness, Congratulation, Sympathy, Sunshine Greeting, and other 
Everyday occasions. No Valentine.” 

The Etchcraft Co., 600 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. ““We buy 
Christmas sentiments during December and January from free- 
lance, writers, also designs from free-lance grtists. Christmas 
only.”’ Donald K. Stoner. 

Geo. S. Carrington Co., 2732 Fullerton Ave., Chicago. ‘‘Verses 
for Christmas bought in May. Valentine verses in June and 
July. No other occasions. 

Auburn Greeti Card Co., Auburn, Ind. Buys sentiments in 
prose and waren, both general and special, as novelty, religious, 
and juvenile (no mottoes). _Wants Christmas and New_ Year 
material from November to February, and Birthday and Every- 
day material from February to July. Pays standard rates. 
O. K. McKittrick. 

Block Print Press, 137 East 25th St., New York. Buys senti- 
ments in both verse and prose for all seasons and occasions. 
Greetings may be either general or special in appeal. 

Clark, Edward E. Co., 30 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 

Buzza Company, The, Craftacres, Minneapolis, Minn. Sea- 
sonal and Everyday sentiments in prose and verse, general and 
special. Mottoes. First class rates, J. D. Westley of the edi- 
torial department wrote recently: ‘‘Because of changes in the 
editorial department, as well as other matters of importance 
that have come up, all reports on sentiments have been con- 
siderably delayed. We are trying to catch up now, and hope 
to give prompt reports on future submissions.” 


Matson, Don F., Monessen, Pa. ‘“‘Out of business at present.” 
Ayer, S. M., 791 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 

Crawford, Isabel, Studio, Pence Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Whitman Publishing Co., Racine, Wisc. 
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W: CAN HELP YOU 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of manu- 
scripts as editor and authors’ agent; an intimate 
knowledge of present-day market conditions, gath- 
ered in the heart of the publishing world; a per- 
sonal acquaintance with practically every editor of 
importance in the United States—these should be 
of service to our clients, shouldn't they? We will 
give you intelligent, sympathetic help and guidance, 
and you can count on us for absolute, straight-from- 
the-shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them to 
go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been taking 
an active part in the agency, was formerly on the 
editorial staff of Macmillan Company. She is 
highly recommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida 
Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, 
and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recommendation from 
George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, Wil- 
liam L. Chenery, William C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H. E. 
Maule, Oscar Graeve, William Allen White, Marie M. Me- 
loney, Lincoln MacVeagh, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas, H. W. Stokes, 
and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 


Robert Thomas Hardy Jane Hardy 
President Secretary and Treasurer 


55 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


EDITORS ARE BUYING 


of buying for publication.’’ L S: Sales Service: 
editing and proofreading: 30c a 1,000 words. 10% Commis- 
writers, editors, and publishers everywhere. 


N. RALPH NATHALE 


Studio 301, 814 44th Ave., San Francisco, California 


as many good scripts today as ever before. Very frequently, 

{ receive requests like: ‘‘Dear Nathale: If you see any 

likely Mss., I shall be pleased to read them with a view 
OW RATE 

$1. Collaboration: $2 a 1,000 words, Typing, including 


sion on Sales. Positively no other fees. Hecommended by 


MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


| those who are not lured by large promises but 
desire really professional instruction, sympathetic 
frankness instead of flattery and a teacher with a 
thorough knowledge that does not have to rely upon 
endless technicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoff- 
man’s standing in the magazine world is known. An 
editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s, Delineator, 
etc.), he is particularly known as friend, helper and 
developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction 
ability. Individual instruction only; no classes, no set 
courses, no assistants. No marketing—that is as 
cialty in itself, requiring full time for best resu te. 
No poetry, lays or scenarios. A specialty is made 
of “one-man” courses, the course in each case being 
entirely dependent upon the needs of the case. Write 
for Booklet 


ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 
CARMEL, NEW YORK 


PERSONAL CONTACT 
BEATS EXCESS POSTAGE 


ED BODIN, Personal Contact Salesman, talks face 
to face with editors—and every day at least one of 
Bodin’s clients records a sale. 


No Criticism Fees—No Books To Sell—No Extras. 


ED BODIN, Author’s Executive, eleven years with 

the publishers of Collier’s, American Magazine, 

Woman’s Home Companion and Country Home. 
SEND $1.00 for initial Registration—and $1.00 for each short 
story submitted, which entitles you to personal sales effort 
for = least 5 markets. If manuscript is deemed unsalable, it 
will be returned with comments of two editors who read for 
Mr. Bodin. Registration fee refunded if work does not prom- 
ise salability. Novelettes, $3; Novels, $5. Enclose return 
postage. 

ED BODIN—Author’s Executive 
151 Fifth Ave. (13th floor) New York City 


(If author later sells without change any story marked unsal- 
able—fee will be returned.) 


DO THEY CLICK? 


If so, you are selling your stories. If you’re not, 
maybe I can help you make them click into the 
salable class. Perhaps you are on the border line, 
lacking only some one vital element that spells the 
difference between sales and rejections. I’d like to 
see that story of yours. 


I have helped others—and myself. I’ve sold mine 
to one of the greatest weeklies, to some of the 


ARTICLES FICTION NARRATIVES pulps, to some of the literary group. Honor Roll 
Constructive criticism of typed manuscripts short or — Waiters 1933, 1932. Listed in Distinctive 
long. A professional service for intelligent writers and What a kick it is when one sells! Send yours 
students. Promising material shaped for a market. Re- along and let me get to work on it. 

search in Western history, biography and annals. Long Charges in advance $2.00 first thousand words, 
work properly edited, material examined, advice rend- 50c each additional thousand. Enclose return 
ered. Rates: $5 up to 5000 words of Ms., thence $1 postage with story. Ten per cent in event of 


each 1000 words up to 15,000, 75c on, transit charges. a sale, and fees refunded. 


Route 1, Hemet, Calif. 


Consultation through letter alone, $3. Edwin L. Sabin, HEN RY EXALL 


18th Floor Allen Bldg., Dallas Texas 


6 Alexander Bldg. Franklin, Ohio 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Announces that 

“The DEPRESSION” is over. Now try our ‘‘Get-Ac- 
quainted”’ offer for reading, full criticism and marketing ad- 
vice on one manuscript of not more than 5,000 words, at 
the merely nominal charge of ONE DOLLAR, if sent with 
return postage. 

Also reduced charge on all types and lengths. Tell us 
what you have—fiction, articles, verse—and the length of 
your manuscript and we will give you the lowest charge 
consistent with conscientious service. 

Special attent?on to criticism, revision, and marketing of 
book manuscripts. 

Standard text-books for writers. Catalogue. Bank and 
clients’ references, 

EDITORS 


James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve 


There's a WAY 


to WRITING SUCCESS 


You may have a free book about David Raffe- 
lock’s new discovery in teaching creative writ- 
ing. The Creative Ability Developer has made 
all types of writing easier and has opened new 
,; and valuable sources of ideas for scores of 


writers. Investigate its value 
THE 


pa Street, ver, 
Without ois send free book about the 
Creative Ability Developer. 


| 
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The Author & Journalist 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


Frank Armer, of Modern Publications, 53 Park 
Place, New York, writes: ‘I am shortly to take over 
the editing of a couple of pulps, a detective and a 
Western. For the moment I am concentrating on get- 
ting material for the detective only. I can use novels 
and novelettes of from 8000 to 18,000 words, and I 
need shorts from 1500 to 6000 words. The suspense 
should be worked up strongly so that readers get a 
real thrill at the climax. It isn’t important what 
method is used, but our stories must get the reader 
excited. I can use straight deductive stories, also 
detectives with a horror or mystery angle, but they 
must be plausible and worked out logically. Above 
all, there must be plenty of suspense. I can use only 
a limited number of gangster stories. Novels and 
novelettes should have the action commence swiftly 
with a murder or robbery in the first few moments of 
reading. The suspense must be well-sustained, par- 
ticularly in lengthy stories. We give prompt decisions 
on all material submitted and pay on acceptance at 
14, cent a word up. Naturally, the better known 
authors can demand and receive higher prices than 
our minimum, but anything exceptionally good will 
be dealt with generously and promptly as regards 


payment.” 

The Bob Edwards Publishing Corporation, Corn 
Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, is launching a new 
magazine calling for short love stories of the snappy 
variety. Before submitting, contributors should get 
in touch with Jack Smalley, general manager, as to 
exact requirements. 

The Dell Publishing Co., formerly at 100 Fifth 
Ave., moved on December Ist to 149 Madison Ave., 
New York. The Dell publications, which include 
also the Modern Magazines, are Ace High, All Detec- 
tive, All Western, Ballyhoo, Danger Trails, Film Fun, 
Five Novels Monthly, Modern Romances, Sweetheart 
Stories, War Birds, Western Romances, Screen Ro- 
mances, Modern Screen, and Radio Stars. 


Love Revels, 53 Park Place, New York, finds some 
difficulty in getting the type of stories it desires, ac- 
cording to Frank Armer, editor. “Either the writer 
assumes that this is a risque magazine and sends us 
stories that verge on indecency or vulgarity, or else 
sends us sweet, mushy ey that even the most inno- 
cent of young girls would find boring. We want emo- 
tionally dramatic love stories of any length up to 3000 
words. They must be thoroughly modern in appeal. 
They must never be sordid or depressing. We like a 
note of gayety and effervescent life. The heroine 
should be modern, enticing, and the type who knows 
her way around; she knows how to live vividly and 
love dangerously. The action should be emotionally 
daring, but must not approach the indecent. We pay 
1/4, cent a word on acceptance. We give prompt re- 
ports on all material and are glad to explain our exact 
slant to authors directly, if they are interested.” 


The Sentinel, 511 S. Sagamon St., Chicago, a 
weekly devoted to Jewish interests, ‘can use short 
short-stories in which the theme is Jewish,” writes 
Louis I. Berlin of the staff. “It is of no importance 
whether the author himself is Jewish or not, but the 
subject-matter must be of interest to the Jewish peo- 
ple. We will pay $6 per story, and would like them 
limited to 1200 to 1500 words. Payment will be 
made on acceptance.” 


Harro Ten-Brook, Spanish Trading Co., Paseo Sa- 
grera 11, Palma, Mallorca, Spain, writes: “I am or- 
ganizing a theatrical enterprise in Palma, Mallorca, 
and would be pleased to receive strong plays of mod- 
ern life, in English, French, German, or Spanish, with 
not more than six characters, if possible in one act, 
or which otherwise show advantages of low cost of 
production. The fewer the players, the better the 
chances of acceptance. Plays with only one or two 
outstanding strong characters—men or women of ages 
20 to 35—will be given preference. The type of play 
should be drama, such as ‘Dangerous Corner,’ by J. B. 
Priestley, or otherwise narrating the intricate prob- 
lems of the love and marriage life of our modern 
sophisticated youth. Each non-accepted manuscript 
will be returned under the same postal declaration as 
received, provided it is accompanied by a self- 
addressed envelope and an international postal stamp 
coupon, or sufficient loose stamps to equal the amount 
required to send to me. Each enclosed stamp should 
then not exceed the value of 5 cents.”” Mr. Ten-Brook 
does not state what the terms of production will be 
in case of accepted plays. 


The All-American Sports Magazine, Madison 
Square Garden Arcade, New York, pays 4 cent a 
word on publication for accepted material. It uses 
short-stories and articles on all types of sport, base- 
ball, boxing, football, etc., written by experienced 
sports writers. All rights are purchased to accepted 
material. 

Modern Mechanix and Inventions, 529 S. 7th St. 
Minneapolis, “is definitely in the market for outstand- 
ing lead features of cover ballyhoo caliber,” writes 
William Kostka, editor. ‘The shelves are bare, and 
there is a particularly good opportunity to place out- 
standing features with this magazine at this time. 
We offer a steady market for handy kinks, unusual 
and timely photo shots, and the simpler types of 
how-to-build projects. A new and more prompt sys- 
tem of handling queries, idea suggestions, and all 
manuscripts submitted, has been put into effect, and 
contributors may expect very prompt action.” Pay- 
ment is on acceptance at from 2 to 15 cents a word, 
photos $3 up. 

Eye-Opener, Corn Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, 
“began paying on acceptance December 1,” writes 
Jack Smalley, general manager of the Bob Edwards 
Publishing Corp., who adds: “Past due accounts will 
be taken care of as opportunity affords.” Jokes, jin- 


gles, and cartoon ideas are used. Payment is at from 


$1 to $3 per contribution. 

Drug Topics, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, “is no 
longer in the market for serial mystery stories,” writes 
Dan Rennick, managing editor. “Our recent an- 
nouncement through the A. & J. brought us a con- 
siderable amount of good material and has stocked 
us up indefinitely. However, we are now in the mar- 
ket for short-shorts ranging from 1500 to 1800 words. 
These short-shorts must, of course, be centered around 
a retail druggist or his clerks.” Drug Topics ordi- 
narily pays 1 cent a word on publication. 


The Yellow Cat is announced as a monthly maga- 
zine which will be launched next spring by Pascal 
Covici of the book publishing firm of Covici-Friede, 
Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., New York. It is described as 
“a journal of gossip, crime, and murder.” 
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Stories That Sell 


The Escritoire trains writers to sell. One student 
has just sold a novelette to ALL-STORY. An- 
other sold a series to a national detective story 
magazine. Students have sold the first story 
worked out in the course. 


Escritoire training is ‘“‘different.’’ We do not 
teach students to write fancy stories. We train 
them to write stories that sell, the kind that 
appear in popular magazines, the kind for which 
there is a demand. 


The complete course, besides 26 lessons, includes crit- 
icism of five of the student’s stories, and FULL COL- 
LABORATION ON ONE STORY, which we polish 
and slant and send to our New York sales office for 
personal marketing at our expense. 


The cost is only $32—$5 down and $3 a month. We 
make no glowing promises, but if you have it in you, 
when you have finished this course you will know 
how to write STORIES THAT SELL. 


Send us three of your stories with $3. We will give 
you a complete analysis and constructive criticism 
of one (1500 words or more), and thorough but briefer 
criticism of the other two. If you decide to enroll 
for the course, the $3 is applied on initial payment. 


FLASH!—New York Sales Office just notified us of two 
more student sales, one the second of three stories worked 
out by this student. 


Endorsed by Editors 


Walter Harbin 
Director 


Sales Office 
151 Fifth Avenue, Room 1317 
New York City 


The Escritcire 
Box 735-B, 


Center Point, Texas 


CHECKS—NOT REJECTION SLIPS! 
Authors! Sell Your Stories! 

I am selling for others—I can sell for you. LET ME 
HELP YOU WRITE STORIES THAT SELL. Fee for read- 
ing and constructive professional criticism for rewriting, 50c 
per 1000 words; minimum fee $1. Separate fee on each 
manuscript. Stamped addressed envelope and fee must ac- 
company all MSS. Ten per cent commission on sales. 

VERY SUCCESSFUL IN SELLING NOVELS 


M. M. COCKRILL 
Authors’ Agent and Literary Critic 
80-30 Broadway, Elmhurst, New York, N. Y. 


LITERARY SERVICE: 


criticized, corrected, revised, 
Programs prepared. Write 


Manuscripts 
Market advice. 
for information. 


AHLERS & McLEAN 
Dept. B. 34 East First Street, Dayton, Ohio 


| HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED SINCE 1927— 


as a reliable Authors’ Agent who gets REAL RESULTS FOR 
HIS CLIENTS. Located at 433 West 34th St., New York City, 
I am right in the heart of the publishing district, and get the 
latest editorial demands as fast as issued. Send for my folder 
and learn of the SALES I AM CONSTANTLY MAKING FOR 
CLIENTS. I CAN HELP YOU AS WELL AS I HAVE 
HELPED THEM. Please address me as follows: JOSEPH 
LICHTBLAU, AUTHORS’ AGENT, P.O. BOX 515, G.P.O., 
NEW YORK CITY., and mention AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


Read any book or novel for 2c a day and postage. 
Books on all subjects: Biography, History, Classics, 
Travel. All standard and rare novels. Membership 
Fee $1.00. Send stamp for list of books available. 


ELLIS & CO. Box 491-J, Griffin, Ga. 
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WIN SUCCESS | 
AS AN AUTHOR NOW ... 


Make 1934 a year of attainment! You 
cannot know what you can do un- 
til you make a real effort to succeed. 


MOST persons who harbor ambitions to be suc- 
cessful writers are gripped by no new desire. It is 
something they have yearned for over a long period 
of time. 


Look back five years in your own case. Did you 
want to write then? If so, have you made any real 
progress since that time? It is so easy to want to 
make good, but to do little in directing one’s time, 
perfecting ability and making sincere, marked pro- 
gress. 


Five years ago such men and women as Elmer 
Ransom, William F. Bragg, Esther L. Schwartz, 
Edith K. Norris, and many others subscribed for 
S.T.C. training, PRACTICAL FICTION WRITING, 
under David Rafflelock. Today Mr. Ransom is selling 
to Cosmopolitan and other leading magazines; 
Mr. Bragg to almost all of the action-story publica- 
tions; Mrs. Schwartz to Physical Culture, Young’s, 
Rexall and to scores of other magazines; Mrs. Nor- 
ris is a regular contributor to several leading pub- 
lishing houses. 


These are the records of but few men and wom- 
en who did more than yearn for success. They sub- 
scribed for S.T.C. training, recognized by editors, 
educators and authors, as the better personal and 
professional course in fiction writing. 


Send for booklet, ‘‘The Way Past the Editor.” It 
is free and you will be under no obligation. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Without obligation to me (no salesman will call) please 
send me a free copy of your booklet, “The Way Past the 
Editor,” giving full information about Practical Fiction 
Writing and David Raffelock’s personal training. 


Address 
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The Tab, 33 North Catalina Ave., Pasadena, Calif., 
circulated primarily among Southern California col- 
leges, is in the market for articles and short-short- 
stories around 1000 words, also for poems and clever 
cartoons, especially of collegiate type. “At present 
we are not in a position to pay first-class rates, but 
we expect to be able to do so in the near future,” 
writes Ray P. Davis, editor. “Our rates are now 1/4 
cent a word.” (Whether on acceptance or publica- 
tion is not stated.) 

Great Detective, 545 Fifth Ave., New York, has 
been sold to new owners and will not be in the mar- 
ket for material until new plans are announced. 

Flying Aces, 67 W. 44th St., New York, finds dif- 
ficulty in getting enough aviation articles that have 
dramatic appeal and are out of the usual run. They 
should be kept under 2500 words. This magazine 
pays from 1 to 2 cents a word on publication. 

Liberty, Lincoln Square, New York, is still in the 
market for good short short-stories, and reports that 
the quality of those submitted lately has been in- 
ferior. A strong trick ending is desirable. ‘Con- 
densed short-stories” are not wanted. Rates of $100 
and up each are paid on acceptance. 

Today, 152 W. 42nd St., New York, edited by Dr. 
Raymond Moley, prefers that intending contributors 
outline their proposed articles in a letter to the editor, 
for approval, before submitting manuscripts. 

Complete Underworld Novelettes, 551 Fifth Ave.. 
New York, is a companion magazine to Underworld, 
edited by J. Thomas Wood. It will use novelettes 
of 15,000 to 30,000 words with detective, crime, and 
mystery themes, no objection to some gangster and 
racketeer characters, writes Mr. Wood. Rates will 
be by special arrangement, approximately 14 cent a 
word, on publication. Golden West, projected by 
Mr. Wood for revival, has not yet appeared. 

Esquire, 40 E. 34th St., New York, a sophisticated 
men’s magazine, launched as a quarterly, will here- 
after be published monthly. It uses brief, sophisti- 
cated short-stories, and miscellany, paying 5 cents a 
word on acceptance. 

Junior Home for Parent and Child, 1018 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago, is no longer in the market for 
material. 

The McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 345 Hudson St.. 
New York, is reported to be in the market for short- 
stories of romantic type, 3000 to 6000 words in 
length, for which $25 each will be paid, and short 
sketches of 200 words, for which $5 each will be 
paid. Mary Box is editor. 

The 99-er, 116 E. 11th St., New York, is an- 
nounced as a new magazine devoted to women and 
flying. 

The Story Journal, 721 Spruce St., Philadelphia, is 
announced by George F. Meeter, editor, who writes: 
“We are in the market for stories up to 5000 words. 
The Story Journal will be published every other week 
and will feature material of various kinds—mystery, 
detective, love, Western, and adventure, with a broad 
human appeal. Nothing too sexy or macabre nor slop- 
pily sentimental. Not interested in big names. Rates 
will be nominal, payment on publication.” 

Longmans, Green & Co., book publishers, have 
moved from 55 Fifth Ave. to 114 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

Ten Detective Aces, 67 W. 44th St.. New York, 
requires a detective lead character in all its stories. 
Straight horror and crime stories are not wanted. 
Rates are 1 to 2 cents a word on publication. 

William Godwin, Inc., book publisher, has moved 
from 100 Fifth Ave. to 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
This company is reported to be in the market for sev- 
eral sex novels for spring publication. 


The Author & Journatist 


Detective, 41 E. 42nd St., New York, is heavily 
stocked up ahead with material. 

Smoke, 106 Williams St., Providence, R. I., a poetry 
magazine started in 1931, has been reorganized and 
will be published quarterly. The editors are S. Fos- 
ter Damon, David Cornel DeJong, Frank Merchant, 
and Susana Valentine Mitchell. Mr. DeJong writes: 
“A nominal sum is paid for each contribution, on 
publication. In addition, thanks to a patron, all 
money received from subscriptions will be divided 
among the contributors.” 

The Partisan, Box 2088, Hollywood, Calif., is a 
new monthly experimental literary newspaper issued 
by the John Reed Clubs of Hollywood, Carmel, and 
San Francisco. It is interested in articles with a gen- 
eral Marxian background, short-stories under 2000 
words that show the proletarian trend, poetry, dra- 
matic comment, etc. It does not pay for manuscripts, 
but hopes to do so later. 

Towpath, 1111 11th Ave., Altoona, Pa., is an- 
nounced as a new regional magazine edited by James 
T. Dugan and devoted to articles, short-stories, verse, 
and miscellany, preferably by Pennsylvania writers 
and of interest to Pennsylvanians. It will not pay 
for material. 

Big-Book Western, and Two-Books Detective Mag- 
azine, 80 Lafayette St., New York, are now published 
bi-monthly instead of quarterly. 

Conflict, 101 Park Ave., New York, devoted to 
action-adventure fiction, is now published bi-monthly 
instead of quarterly. 

The Presbyterian Advance. 150 Fourth Ave., N., 
Nashville, Tenn., writes that it is now compelled to 
depend entirely upon free contributions from friends 
of the cause, and no longer pays for material. 


Health is the title of a projected monthly health 
magazine to be issued by the Pacific Press Publish- 
ing Co., Mountain View, Calif. It will be written 
largely by physicians, and will specialize in the fields 
of public health, education, anti-nicotine and anti- 
narcotic education. 

Bill Barnes, Air Adventurer, 79 7th Ave., New 
York, is a new magazine launched by Street & Smith. 
Like Pete Rice Magazine, Doc Savage Magazine, and 
Nich Carter Magazine, of the same group, it will fea- 
ture a long adventure story dealing with the exploits 
of the title character. This novel, of course, has been 
arranged for, but there will be a market for thrilling 
air-action short-stories up to 6000 words. Rates are 
1 cent a word on acceptance. 

The New Masses, 31 E. 27th St., New York, radi- 
cal monthly which suspended publication two months 
ago, has been reorganized and is to be published as a 
weekly beginning with the year 1934. The editor- 
ship will be under direction of Herman Michelson. 


Tower Radio, 55 Fifth Ave., New York, is a new 
member of the Tower group, devoted to radio in- 
terests. It will be under the editorial direction of 
Hugh Weir, with Frederick James Smith, formerly 
editor of New Movie and more recently of Radioland, 
as editor. 

Authors’ Publications, Inc., 151 Fifth Ave., New 
York, are stocked up with mystery novels, but will 
accept four psychological sex novels with romantic 
background, on a royalty basis the first of this year. 
Synopsis and history of the writer should be sub- 
mitted first. 

Americana, 1280 Lexington Ave., New York, a 
humorous-satirical monthly, is to become a weekly 
and announce important changes of policy with its 
current issue. Alexander King is editor. 

All-Story, 280 Broadway, New York, is taking in- 
ventory and will not be buying material until after 
February 1, 1934. 
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American and 15% on foreign sales. 
and constructive 


can reach are included, 


Two October book 
releases by my clients, 
one a first novel. 
45 West 45th St. 


FIFTY-FIVE BEGINNERS RECEIVED FIRST SALE CHECKS 


Through My Help From January Ist to December 9th, 1933. 


The Texas RESULTS are more eloquent than words. Year after year, prosperity, depression or recovery, 
Range Rider, I have every month mailed thousands of dollars in checks to my clients covering 
their magazine and hook sales. Almost all of these writers were beginners who 

4 _ hadn’t sold a line when they started with me. Many of them have been with me through most of 
; my thirteen years in this business. Each year has shown a steady increase in their sales, the 

realization of their ambitions to reach more ene markets. During 1933 we piled up sales 


to a peak previously unequalled, and we expect to make 1934 a banner year if it’s humanly possible. 


to employ the cooperation of an active, editorially recognized New 
IT WILL PAY You York agency. 1 charge a nominal reading fee of 50c per thousand 


words, 


costs in connection with marketing your salable manuscripts, 
It also covers a complete criticism of unsalable manuscripts 


revision and replot suggestions in line with definite active market requirements. 
My monthly market bulletins and special suggestions for new production for markets I believe you 
As soon as we sell $1000 worth of your work, reading fees are waived. 


Take the first step toward a new start this year by sending me your manuscripts today. If 
you haven’t any ready, write for my circular and a copy of my market letter, listing what 


editors are anxious to buy right now. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


minimum of $2.00 on any manuscript., This covers all 
except the commission of 10% on 


Literary Agent 
New York, N. Y. 


Typing—Revision—Verse Criticism 


Careful typing, 30c per 1000 words. Poems, j** a line. 
One carbon. Prose revision (rearrangement of awkward 
phrasing; correction of grammatical errors, faulty punctua- 
tion and ineffective paragraphing), 30c per 1000 words. 
Verse criticism, 2c a line. 


AGNES C. HOLM 


(Author of ‘‘Paragraphing for Suspense,” ‘‘Evolution of 
a Poem,” etc.) 


1711-A Spring Street Racine, Wis. 


Short Story Feature Article Verse Play 


University training and fifteen years’ writing experi- 
ence recommend my manuscript service. A mere 
“reading” is of no value to the writer. I edit your 
manuscript line by line for publication and include 
a letter of frank criticism and sales advice: Prose, 
$1.00 per 1,000 words; verse, 10c per line. Person- 
ally conducted classes in Palm Springs, Laguna Beach 


YOUR STORY— 


Plus my help and 10 years experience, may 
equal a SALE! | offer you real aid. Submit 
any story up to 5,000 words with $1. and 
postage, longer in proportion. You receive: 
Thorough criticism; marketing for 10% 

suitable; revision or collaboration if merited. 
Fee refunded on sale! Why battle alone 
when you can get experienced, sincere help? 


CHARLES P. GORDON 


Box 148 Dante, Virginia 


and Redlands: Interview by appointment only. 
J. C. RUMBLE, 201 Cajon St., Redlands, Calif. 


MAXWELL BODENHEIM e 


Famous best seller author offers special agency 
service for authors. Suggestions, criticism, sale. 
Novels, short stories, poems, plays, etc. 10% on 
all sales. Special reading fee $1.00 per M. words. 
Includes free constructive criticism this month. 


505 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Get | have published fiction in a 
PRACTICAL dozen different magazines 
Criticism during the Depression | can 
pick out the weaknesses in 
your story and tell you how to build strength 
into it. 
Special temporary low rates: Up to 3,000 words, $1.00. 
Fifty cents a thousand thereafter. (Add postage.) 


BRUCE DOUGLAS 


5641 Monticello, Dallas, Texas 


@ POETS—START 1934 RIGHT! @ 


750 PLACES TO SEND POEMS, 450 pay markets, included 
in each of these three books: SIGNS AND MARKE RS, Read 
Information for Hitch-hikers Along the Litera Highway, $!; 
VERSE TECHNIQUE—SIMPLIFIED, $1; VERSE FORMS— 
OLD AND NEW, $1; also for your workshop, THE VRACTI- 
CAL RHYMER, hand-book and rhyme dictionary, $1; FIRST 
AID FOR FICTIONISTS, including fiction market ‘list, $1. 
Any 2 books, $1.75; 3 books, $2.50; 4 books, $3; the five, $3.50. 
Send _ self- addressed, stamped envelope for 1934 PRIZE 
VROGRAM. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Monthly, $2 a year, 25c a copy) 


702 N. Vernon St. Dallas, Texas 


PHONE TABOR 270! 


ISEELEMAN“EHRET 


| PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY 


COLLEGE and HIGH SCHOOL ANNUALS 
ILLUSTRATEDedENGRAVED = 
COLOR PLATES=*Z!INC ETCHINGS 
COPPERend ZINC HALF-TONES 


950 
CHAMPA ST. 


Denver,Colo. Prompt Mail Service for Publishers and Authors. 


PLOTS 


We can now supply a few more writers with those 
wriginal, workable, easy-to-follow ‘Plot Shop’ plots 
that dozens oi writers have found indispensable this 
year. Our prices are reasonable, and we aim to please. 


Write us! 
THE PLOT SHOP 


Allen and Miriam Kirby Mt. Morris, Ill. 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, MENTION 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for All Who Write. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The Writer’s 
Monthly looks awfully good to me. For years I have 
been telling beginning authors that there is nothing in 
the world so good for them as such a magazine. It 
puts them in touch with publications they would other- 
wise not think of. So many writers live away from 
New York, and since by the nature of the work it 
must be done in solitude, it seems to me that such a 
magazine coming in once a month is like hand-shakes 
from a fellow craftsman.”’ 


Single copies 20 cents 
Write for special offers 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


$2.00 a year 
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Love Fiction Monthly is the title of the new love- 
story magazine issued by the newly formed Periodical 
House, 56 W. 45th St., New York. It is edited by 
Mrs. Rose Wyn, and will consider glamorous love 
short-stories. Rates of payment are not at hand. The 
company also is launching a detective magazine, which 
will consider detective short-stories up to 10,000 
words. This also will be under the editorship of Mrs. 
Wyn, and the title selected is Secret Agent ‘'X”’. 

Opinion, Jewish magazine of comment, is now lo- 
cated at 122 E. 42nd St., New York. 

Delays on the part of Magazine Publishers, Inc., 
67 W. 44th St., New York, in reporting on material, 
are being overcome, writes Harry Widmer, associate 
editor of Ten Detective Aces, of this group. “For 
the past several months I have been up to my ears 
in work. Now we've taken on additional help, and 
you can assure your subscribers of fairly prompt re- 
ports. Later on, I hope to set a definite time limit 
on decisions. I'll let you know when I do.” The 
other magazines of this group are Western Trails, Fly- 
ing Aces, and Sky Birds. Payment for material is at 
1 to 2 cents a word on publication. 

The New Viewpoint and The Aristocrat, experi- 
mental literary magazines recently announced, have 
united as one magazine. The address is 1678 Union 
St., New York. 

The Outrider, Thomas Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
announced as a new experimental literary magazine 
under the editorship of Norwood Chamberlin and 
Howard Eustice. It will use chiefly the work of local 
poets and prose writers. 

Sex magazines published by the Nuregal Publishing 
Co., Room 804, 145 W. 45th St., are Bedtime Stories, 
Cupid’s Capers, Stolen Sweets, and Tattle Tales. 
Henry Marcus is editor. Stories used are of the risque 
variety, in short lengths, and it is understood that 
low rates are paid on publication. 

French Art and Models, and Modern Art, 900 
Market St., Wilmington, Del., are magazines devoted 
to nude art studies with a small amount of sex fic- 
tion. Rates and methods of payment are not at hand. 


The Nudist, 45 W. 45th St., New York, is issued 
by the Outdoor Publishing Corporation in the interest 
of nudist activities. Its articles apparently are con- 
tributed by the staff and members of the cult. 

American Youth, 80 Lafayette St., New York, is 
announced as a forthcoming new juvenile for ages 
14 to 21. Rates and methods of payment for mate- 
rial are not yet at hand. 

Redbook, 230 Park Ave., New York, informs con- 
tributors that it is overstocked with short humor for 
its “Cheering Section” department. 

Caravan is to be the title of the quarterly magazine 
originally projected as Favorite Poems and Verse, at 
183 W. Kellogg Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. It will use 
short-stories, poetry, literary articles, and reviews. 
Payment apparently is only in prizes. William A. 
Keller is editor. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


The Escritoire, Box 735, Center Point, Tex., offers 
a prize of $10 for the best letter regarding Pearl 
Stone Sullivan’s novelette, Witch Weddings, which 
will appear in the January 27th issue of All Story. 
Cover of magazine illustrating the story must be sent 
with letter. Address Mrs. Pearl Stone Sullivan, care 
of The Escritoire, before March 1, 1934. 

The Household Magazine, Topeka, Kans., is offer- 
ing cash prizes totaling $150 for best titles for the 
motion-picture version of Anne Austin’s latest novel, 
A Wicked Woman, (Macmillan) in which Helen 
Hayes is to star. Closing date is not at hand. 


The Author & Journalist 


The American College Quill Club offers the Ted 
Olson Quill Prize of $50 for the best original poem 
or group of poems submitted by an undergraduate in 
any American college or university. Those intending 
to compete should write for detailed information to 
the High Chancellor, Dr. L. J. Davidson, University 
of Denver, Denver, Colo, although manuscripts (not 
less than 8 lines nor more than 100 lines) are to be 
submitted to the High Chronicler of Quill, Mrs. 
Ethelyn M. Hartwich, 511 Broadway, Tacoma, Wash. 
The Ted Olson Quill Prize for poetry is offered every 
two years, alternating with the Edwin M. Hopkins 
Quill Prize for the short-story. 

1934: A Year Magazine, 721 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, announces, a short-story contest limited to 
writers’ clubs, groups, and students of short-story 
classes. A first prize of $25, second of $10, and ten 
of subscriptions, will be awarded for the best short- 
stories up to 5000 words. All scripts must be on the 
American scene. Each group can send as many stories 
as desired; the name of club or group, or name of 
teacher and place in case of short-story classes, must 
be stated. Contest closes July 1, 1934. Address Con- 
test Editor. 

Story, 20 E. 57th St., New York, announces that a 
prize of $1000 will be awarded by Doubleday, Doran 
& Co. for the best novel written by an author who 
has had a story published in that magazine. This 
prize will be awarded in addition to the regular book 
royalties. The contest, thus open to contributors to 
Story only, will close November 1, 1934. 


The Family Circle, 400 Madison Ave., New York, 
offers a first prize of $10 and twenty-five $1 prizes 
each week for humorous ideas involving youngsters 
to be illustrated by Fred Neher in comic-strip form. 
Special consideration is given to ideas submitted by 
children, who should mention their ages. The Family 
Circle also offers six prizes of $5 and fifteen of $1 
each week for “Jolly Jingles.” The rules require 
contestants to write four-line verses including the 
names of at least two items sold in the store where 
they obtain the magazine (distributed free through 
chain stores). Address contest editor for either con- 
test. Prizes of $10, $5, and $1 also are awarded for 
ideas suitable for the “Food for Thought” depart- 
ment; they should be on food or some home-making 
subject. 

The Religious Drama Council of the Greater New 
York Federation of Churches is sponsoring a play- 
writing contest in which a $25 prize will be 
awarded for the best one-act religious drama. The 
winning play will be published by Samuel French, 
Inc., and produced by the Drama Council. Plays 
must not be pageants, and need not: necessarily be 
based on Biblical incidents; modern plays are pre- 
ferred. They may be divided into scenes, but the 
playing time must not exceed 50 minutes. Submit 
anonymously, with an attached sealed envelope bear- 
ing the name of play and author’s pen name, with 
real name and address inside the envelope, together 
with return postage. An author may submit any num- 
ber of plays. Closing date, noon, April 16, 1934. 
Submit to play Contest Committee, Religious Drama 
Council, Greater New York Federation of Churches, 
71 W. 23d St., New York. 

The Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., New York, an- 
nounces a contest for best essays on James Weldon 
Johnson's autobiography, Along This Way. Prizes are 
$25, $10, and $5. Interested writers should address 
the publishers for details and closing date. 

The Playshop of Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md., under the direction of N. Bryllion Fagin, 
is looking for a significant original play for its spring 
bill in April. A modest royalty will be paid. Those 
interested should address the secretary, Mary H. 
Mann, at the above address. 
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SHORT STORY CONTEST 
$50 in Prizes 


There are no strings to this contest. All that the 
editors request is that you belong to either a 
WRITERS CLUB or GROUP, or be a STU- 
DENT IN A SHORT STORY COURSE. 5,000 
word limit. All manuscripts must be well written 
and on the American scene. Contest closes July 1, 
1934. The two winning stories will be printed in 
seme 1934, issue of A YEAR MAGA- 
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mportant 
TO WRITERS 


_ ‘The new writer has no chance” is a complaint some- 
times voiced. It is unjustified. Clients of mine—every 
one a “‘new writer’’—have sold to practically all mar- 
kets, including Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, Red 
Book, Woman's Home Companion, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Pictorial Review, Cosmopolitan, the action maga- 


zines, detective magazines, etc. One sold over $2,000 
worth to one group last year. Several had novels pub- 
- lished and plays produ One had a musical comedy 
Contest Editor produced. 


A YEAR MAGAZINE They Sell 


72is St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Because They Learned How to Write to Sell! 


Have you read “A Symposium: The. Status of Rad- 
ical Writing” in Section Two? . FJ Criticism and Sales Service—Collaboration— 
oaching. 


My own work appears in leading magazines. I do 
for myself what I chet to do for others. 


If you want to break in, or increase your sales, write 
for terms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


(Author of ‘‘Landing the Editor’s Checks,” etc.) 
P. O. Box 2602-M, San Francisco, Calif. 


For further information write to: 


COULD YOUR STORY BE FILMED?— 


There is one sure way to find out! Get your 
st read by an Editor! Stories I read and 
O.K. will receive Editorial consideration. 


Fourteen successful years in selli screen 


stories here in Hollywood means CAN 
HELP YOU. 


No “copyright” or “revision” racket. 
Learn about this erga market, explained 
et, 


College graduate, several years’ teaching experience, 
six years’ stenographic experience, offers 


First Class Typing Service 


in my FREE boo Inside Facts About Correct form, good bond paper, free carbon; minor 
corrections in spelling, punctuation, and grammar if 


Talking Picture Stories.” Write today. 
desired. 35c per 1000 words; book rate, 30c; poetry, 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 1c per line. ELLA WILLIS GRAY, 325 Greenville St. 
range, 
Dept. 5 215 Baine Studio Building 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, MENTION 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Hollywood, California 


If You Wish Sales Service - - - - 


For those readers who are more interested in making an immediate marketing test of their 
manuscripts than in obtaining criticism and counsel, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales 
Agency is maintained. 


It offers major advantages over the writer's individual effort. First, it eliminates resultless 
and expensive submission and mailing labor. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Staff examines 
each manuscript expertly against the background of its down-to-the-minute knowledge of 
magazines and their current editorial needs. If the manuscript is not considered salable, 
it is returned to the writer at once. A brief letter of opinion accompanies. 


If the manuscript is deemed salable, it is expertly offered to magazines in an effort to 
accomplish a sale. When checks are received from publishers, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
makes settlements promptly, less 10% commission, minimum commission $5. 


To use THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales Agency, you need only submit your manuscript 
with reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 words in each manuscript, 25 cents for each addi- 
tional 1000) and return postage. 


The Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, forlorn hopes, or material of limited 
appeal. Its services are offered for good fiction and articles. Address— 


The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 


1839 CHAMPA ST. DENVER, COLO. 


Send for free leaflet, “‘What Editors Want.” 


| 
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The Author & Journaltst 


Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


CELEBRITY ISN’T “REGULAR” 


O article writer's education is complete until a 
N celebrity, upon whom he has written a ghost 

article, deserts the enterprise after the writer 
has put in much professional effort and has even, 
perhaps, found a buyer. Questions of ethics and 
policy arise, as with a California writer who seeks 
the aid of THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST— 


Some eight weeks ago I wrote — ———_., who 
was at that time visiting in California prior to his ap-- 
pearance in this city next , asking if he would 
grant me an interview for one of the magazines. 
He replied that he would be delighted, and set a date. 

When I called on him, I explained exactly the slant 
I wished to give the article, the magazine for which I 
wanted it, and other details. He was more than agree- 
able on all these things, and gave me a fine interview. 
Later, when completed, I mailed the article to him for 
his O. K. 

I waited several weeks, almost two months in fact, 
before receiving his reply. Meanwhile, I mailed the 
article to my editor, who immediately accepted it. I 
was so confident that would O. K. the thing that 
I naturally sent it out at once. I need hardly say that 
I am not a beginner at this line of work; I have sold 
about twenty interviews to various periodicals, and 
stand very high with my editors. . 

Now comes a letter from saying that upon 
second thought he thinks it best not to lend his name 
to anything he has not personally written! First come 
two paragraphs of “applesauce’’ about how good my 
article is, and how sure of sale even without his by- 
line. However, as he has been writing so much him- 
self, in the last two years, he thinks he should O. K. 
only his own stuff. To my own knowledge, much of 
the stuff he has “‘written’”’ has been ghosted; moreover, 
he understood clearly the proposal for my article. 

What I want to know is whether I’ve got to call in 
that piece, or whether I can let it ride. It was to ap- 
pear with “‘As told to ”* under the title, so doesn’t 
that keep me within the ropes? I am quoting only the 
things he actually said, and it was a bona fide inter- 
view; have I then no right to publish it? "t was given 
with the distinct understanding that it was for publica- 
tion. I have never had such a problem before and I 
don’t know how to handle it. I can sell the thing under 
my own name, of course, but I’ll get better rates for it 
with the by-line. 


Such situations as this can’t be answered with a 
sentence. Instances in which the celebrity being 
ghosted decides between interview and publication 
that, for reasons which appeal to him but which 
have no bearing on the original understanding with 
author, he does not wish the material published, are 
common. Of course, sometimes the ghost writer's 
work is unsatisfactory, in which case the celebrity 
certainly has the right to withhold approval, al- 
though ethically he should cooperate with the writer 
to the end that changes are made and the material 
qualified. 

We are apparently dealing in this California sit- 
uation, however, with a celebrity who could not 
object to the quality of the article—in fact, he con- 
cedes its professional quality—and who simply wishes 
to withdraw from a contractual relation he entered 
into with the writer. 

We feel that this celebrity would have little to 
stand on if our California subscriber went ahead with 
publication on the basis of the line, “As told to 


There could be controversy, of course, but we be- 
lieve that the writer or publication could effectively 
contend that this acknowledgment clearly indicated, 
and was so understood by readers, that celebrity only 


gave information, while professional writer prepared 
it in a certain presentation. 

There are questions of expediency, however, to 
consider. The author can claim that he has carried 
out his part of the agreement, and that the letter 
from proves that the article qualified in ac- 
cordance with the understanding. On the other hand, 
the magazine might object very strenuously to being 
put in the position of a disputant with oe 
might be entirely unwilling to publish the article 
under such conditions. It would be unfair to the 
magazine, and perhaps seriously detrimental to the 
writer's future, to proceed without taking the maga- 
zine into his confidence. 

There is still another course, and that is to explain 
to ———— that the article has already been sold and 
that as it measures up to the verbal contract with 
celebrity, as shown by the latter’s letter, there seems 
no other course but to publish—with the celebrity 
putting into effect thereafter his new policy of name 
attached to personally-written stuff only. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST has advised its read- 
ers in the past when submitting articles for O. K. to 
write that original copy, held by the writer, would 
be submitted for publication, and O.K. presumed, 
unless the source was heard from within a stated 
period (two weeks is usually ample). Our observa- 
tion is that when men like “change their 
minds”, their typical procedure is to put off an ac- 
knowledgment of the manuscript (sometimes indefi- 
nitely). A procedure which requires the celebrity to 
object at once averts a majority of controversial situa- 
tions like the one our California subscriber reports. 


vvv 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


IN THE TRADE, TECHNICAL AND 
CLASS JOURNAL FIELD 
v 


Beekeepers Item, P. O. Box 838, San Antonio, 
Texas, is the official organ for 21 beekeepers’ associa- 
tions in the West and South. E. G. Le Sturgeon, edi- 
tor, writes: “Since our magazine has developed dur- 
ing the past few years into an official organ of the 
larger and more aggressive beekeeping associations, 
each of which has an official department editor or re- 
porter, we have slowly crowded out material other 
than that furnished by these associates. We would be 
interested, however, in short stories, or even serials, 
that might revolve around beekeeping experiences as 
a central motif. We would prefer some touch of 
humor.” 

Poultry Item, Sellersville, Pa., pays on acceptance, 
at good rates, for 500 to 2000 word articles on poul- 
try raising, successful poultrymen, their establish- 
ments, equipment, experiences, etc. 

Complaint continues to be made that The Brewing 
Industry, 17 E. 42nd St., New York, pays no atten- 
tion to letters requesting payment for material known 
to have been used. 

Wine & Liquor Dealer News, 43 Leonard St., New 
York, published by Howard Lang, made its appear- 
ance the middle of December. Circulation is limited 
to New York dealers. 


~ 
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Brewery Management & Engineering, 400 W. Mad- 
ison St., Chicago, has been purchased by H. S. Rich 
& Co., publishers of Western Brewer, 431 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 

Western City, 1206 S. Maple St., Los Angeles, has 
been taken over by the League of California Munici- 
palities, of which it will be the official organ. 


The Naborhood Stationer, 32 Union Square, New 
York, is a new monthly, official organ of the Inde- 
pendent Retail Cigar, Stationery and Newsdealers Pro- 
tective Association, an organization confined to greater 
New York. Executive director is Samuel Palley; ex- 
ecutive editor, Ben Gorlitzer. 

Brewery Age has moved its New York office to 
more spacious quarters at 55 W. 42nd St. 


Wiring for Profit, formerly at 1 W. 47th St., New 
York, has been taken over by a new company, and is 
now located at 280 Madison Ave. It has been changed 
from pocket-size to a type-page of seven by ten inches. 


The Black Diamond, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, 
reports: “Our columns are filled to overflowing with 
code material due to the various codes now in process 
of formation in Washington, with the result that we 
shall not be in the market for feature-news material 
for some time to come.” A. T. Murphy is editor. 


American Salesman, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chi- 
cago, appeals to the salesman selling nationally adver- 
tised products. “Material is 97% staft-written, thus 
we are almost a closed market, but for articles point- 
ing to a selling moral (if not too preachy) we occa- 
sionally buy, paying 1 cent a word,” writes the editor. 


American Fur Breeder, 304 S. Minnesota Ave., St. 
Peter, Minn., promises a good rate on publication for 
experience and success stories and articles, with or 
without illustration, on fur breeding. 


Implement Record, 420 Market St., San Francisco, 
published by Osgood Murdock, formerly editor of 
Hardware World, is at present in the market for very 
little material, getting a good share of its editorial 
matter direct from the trade. Mr. Murdock’s position 
on Hardware World, Bankers Investment Bldg., San 
Francisco, has been filled by Henry E. Ashmun. 


Western Flying has moved from 145 S. Spring St. 
to 420 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles. Its rates are 
now 25 cents an inch. Robert J. Pritchard is editor. 

Canadian Power Boating, 345 Adelaide St. W.., 
Toronto, Ont., appeals to the yachtsman, using illus- 
trated articles pertaining to boats, cruises in Canadian 
waters, etc. Only exceptional manuscripts are pur- 
chased, as most material is staff-written. 
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The American Perfumer and Essential Oil Review, 
432 Fourth Ave., New York, is strictly a news publi- 
cation of the trade, according to S. L. Mayham, editor. 
“We want no success stories such as seem so popular 
in many periodicals at present,” he writes. Payment 
is made after publication at 1 cent a word. 

Southern Pharmaceutical Journal, 1115 Santa Fe 
Bldg., Box 1736, Dallas, Texas, is not interested in 
outside contributions at this time. Walt Cousins is 
editor. 

American Building Association News, 22 E. 12th 
St., Cincinnati, is not in the market for material, ac- 
cording to Donald K. Ross, associate editor. Most of 
its copy is either staff-written or secured through the 
publication’s affiliation with the United States Build- 
ing & Loan League. 

Lithographers Journal, 205 W. 14th St., New York, 
advises: ‘Ours is a membership organ, with voluntary 
contributions mainly.” 

American Rabbit Journal, Box 163, Columbia, Mo., 
pays on publication at $1 a thousand words, 50 cents 
each for photographs, for instructive, helpful articles 
from 1000 to 2000 words, preferably in the shorter 
lengths, on rabbit breeding, housing, or for general 
success stories. It also uses short news happenings, 
unusual events pertaining to the rabbit world. 

Specialty Salesman Magazine is now located at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., instead of S. Whitley, Ind., although 
its Chicago address remains the same, 307 N. Michi- 
gan Ave. A few changes have been made in its edito- 
rial requirements, human interest short stories, 3000 
to 5000 words in length, being accepted with a city, 
as well as small-town, “flavor.” B. C. Bean replaces 
Geo. F. Peabody as editor. 

American Printer, 9 E. 38th St., New York, pays 
at space rates of 25 cents an inch, on publication, for 
news and technical developments in the commercial 
printing field. This includes new equipment, odd 
shops, personalities, excellent examples of the printed 
art. Edmund Gress is editor. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
MANUSCRIPT SALES AGENCY 


Has prepared an unusually helpful leaflet entitled 


WHAT EDITORS WANT 


A copy will be mailed to you on request. 


The Author & Journalist, 1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


GRADUATE 
FICTIONEER 


By H. BEDFORD-JONES 


The most successful, prolific, and popular of all pulp- 
paper writers here sets forth his views on writing 
craftsmanship, on a writer's relations with the editors, 
on building a career in fiction. For many years the name 
of H. Bedford-Jones on the cover of a magazine has been 
sufficient to assure a jump in sales. Unlike many writers, 
H. B-J is not averse to imparting his secrets of success. 
He has written this book for the professional, but it is a 
gold mine of ideas for the beginner, as well. 


ll Attractively bound in cloth, with an introduction by Erle 


Stanley Gardner. Price, $1.50, postage 10 cents extra. Order 


at once from 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST BOOK DEPARTMENT, 1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado 


= 
| 
| | 
Have You Bought Your Copy of This Great Book for Writers? | : 
THE 


New Year 
> 


| will not be discouraged by rejection slips, but will 
determinedly continue my efforts to achieve success. 


| will not let a week pass without at least some writing, 
and will plan to write more and more from month to month. 


| will read The Author & Journalist carefully from 
month to month, and profit by its articles and market infor- 
mation. 


If my stories or articles fail to sell, | will not waste time 
in haphazard submission to magazines, or guesses as to my faults, but will promptly 


submit to The Author & Journalist Criticism Staff for expert analysis and counsel. « 


It is costly and wasteful for a writer whose work is not being accepted to overlook 
the opportunity to receive, quickly and inexpensively, the diagnosis and advice of 
experts. | believe The Author & Journalist staff, every member of which is a success- 
ful professional writer of years’ experience, which has criticized many thousands of 


manuscripts, and at whose command always is the expert Author & Journalist late 


marketing information, can help me. 


The criticism service which professional writers use, which has assisted hundreds 
of writers to success, which is recommended by editors and writers everywhere, is the 


service | am going to employ this year. 


| will send immediately those unsold manuscripts in my drawer, and with The 
Author & Journalist analysis and recommendations as my guide, enthusiastically and 


hopefully start on my program to reach success in 1934. 


The Author & Journalist Criticism Department, | 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. For each prose manuscript of 
I desire a complete Author & Journalist criticism of my | 1000 $2.00 5,000 to 6,000... $4.50 
1800 to 2.50 6000 te 5.00 
| 2,000 to 3,000_........... 3.00 7400 to 5.50 
3,008 to 4400... 3.50 8,000 to 6.00 
L M 1,000 é 
which I send herewith. It words, and I 
le OTHER SERVICE BRANCHES 
enc ---.---to cover, in accordance with your r r 
scale of fees. I also enclose return postage. If this is a fiction | ea revision with typing, per M. words_.._..__-.----$2.00 
manuscript, I understand I am to receive the free PROGRESS v. vod = vee, prose, per M._ -50 
CHART and A. & J. Story Sales System. 20 lines oF 
Play criticisms: For each act 3.00 
Name ----_--_.._--------------------------------------------- eo All fees payable in advance, Enclose return postage. 
Address 
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